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PROVINCE  MAY  BACK  OUT  OF  COMMITMENT 

U of  T mobilizes  forces  to  fight  threat  of  transfer  payment  cuts 


Fee  Hike 
Proposed 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  University’s  adminis- 

tration,  employees  and  students 
are  pleading  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment not  to  renege  on  its  promise 
of  a two  percent  increase  in  transfer 
payments  next  year. 

Indications  that  the  province  may 
pull  back  from  its  commitment  on 
operating  grants  have  prompted  fran- 
tic letter-writing  and  lobbying  ef- 
forts both  at  U of  T and  throughout 
Ontario’s  university  sector.  Treasurer 
Floyd  Laughren  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce a decision  on  funding  to  all 
transfer  agencies  — universities,  col- 


A NEWLY  FORMED  COALITION 
of  university  student  councils 
has  proposed  that  tuition  fees  in 
Ontario  be  raised  30  percent  over 
the  next  three  years  — provided  that 
the  government  matches  the  increase 
dollar  for  dollar. 

The  leaders  of  the  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance 
(OUSA)  say  their  plan  would  inject 
S360  million  into  the  province’s  fi- 
nancially troubled  university  system. 
Of  that  total,  $160  million  would 
come  from  annual  fee  hikes  of  $200 
per  full-time  student  for  three  years, 
$160  million  from  an  eight  percent 
increase  in  provincial  transfer  pay- 
ments over  the  same  period  and  the 
remainder  from  a five  percent  rise  in 
private  sector  support. 

The  alliance  unveiled  its  Students 
for  Change  proposal  at  a press  con- 
ference at  Queen’s  Park  Nov.  17. 
Andy  Pamaby,  academic  affairs  com- 
missioner for  the  Queen’s  University 
Alma  Mater  Society,  said  OUSA 
leaders  want  to  bring  students  and 
university  administrators  together 
with  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
revitalize  the  provincial  system  of 
higher  education. 

“Students  are  willing  to  accept  an 
increase  in  their  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  post-secondary  education 
only  in  a way  that  represents  a fair 
and  equitable  partnership,”  he  said. 
“Our  tuition  fees  can  no  longer  rise 
in  isolation.”  Rumours  circulating 
within  the  university  sector  suggest 
that  the  province  will  in  fact  compel 
universities  to  forgo  any  transfer  pay- 
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leges,  hospitals,  municipalities  and 
school  boards  — in  late  November  or 
early  December. 

“Every  effort  needs  to  be  mounted,” 
said  President  Robert  Prichard  in  an 
interview,  “to  make  clear  just  how 
damaging  and  short-sighted  this 
would  be  and  what  a contradiction  of 
the  government’s  commitment  to  in- 


vestment in  human  capital  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  economic  recovery 
in  Ontario.  This  is  the  worst  possible 
time  to  lose  faith  in  the  very  ideas 
that  they  have  promoted  from  the 
beginning.” 

The  administration  has  joined 
with  student  organizations  on  cam- 
pus to  dispatch  a letter  urging  the 


government  to  honour  its  funding 
promises.  In  addition  the  U of  T 
Employee  Associations  8c  Unions 
(UTEAU),  an  umbrella  body  repre- 
senting all  employee  groups,  has  sent 
a letter  to  the  treasurer  and  members 
of  cabinet,  labelling  the  current 
uncertainty  over  operating  grant 
increases  a threat  to  jobs  in  the 


public  sector. 

UTEAU  wanted  to  write  a sepa- 
rate letter  because  the  government 
is  one  “that’s  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned about  workers,”  explained 
U of  T Staff  Association  president 
Judith  Eichmanis.  The  letter  “speaks 
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Experiment  with  Science 


High  school  students  flock  in  to  watch  Heidi  Schultz,  director  of  Science  I Arts  & Science  and  Applied  Science  & Engineering,  was  held  to  encourage  young 
Outreach,  right,  perform  a liquid  nitrogen  experiment  during  Discover  Science  women  to  continue  their  science  and  math  studies  in  senior  years.  About  115 

Day  Nov.  19  at  University  College.  The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Faculties  of  | students  listened  to  a panel  discussion  and participated  in  activities  and  tours. 


Budget  Cutbacks  Affect  Morale,  Report  Says 


BY SUZANNE  SOTO 

An  “alarmingly  high”  number 

of  employees  feels  unduly  bur- 
dened by  the  excessive  amount  of 
work  required  of  them,  caused  large- 
ly by  budget  cutbacks,  says  the  1991- 
92  report  of  the  ombudsperson. 

“Repeatedly  individuals  tell  us  that 
they  habitually  come  in  early  in  the 
morning,  stay  late  into  the  evening 
and  take  work  home  or  come  in  on 
the  weekend  to  cope  with  the  work- 
load,” the  report  says.  The  resulting 
stress  affects  workers’  health,  be- 
haviour and  personal  relationships. 

“There  is  a lot  of  pain  and  distress 
throughout  the  University  commu- 
nity and  much  of  it  is  related,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  cutbacks,” 
writes  ombudsperson  Liz  Hoffman. 
The  report,  contained  as  a supple- 
ment in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin , 
will  be  presented  to  Governing 
Council  Dec.  17. 

In  an  interview  Hoffman  said  that 


workweek  for  full-time,  non-union- 
ized staff  is  36.25  hours  and  be  real- 
istic when  assigning  work.  She  rec- 
ommends that  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  conduct  a survey 
to  find  out  how  much  overtime  staff 
work.  The  administration  could  then 
use  this  information  “to  assess  the 
impact  and  acceptability  of  the 
situation.” 

Last  year  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  handled  810  cases 
— the  largest  number  it  has  dealt 
with  in  its  16-year  history.  Although 
the  document  does  not  break  cases 
down  into  specific  areas,  much  of  it 
deals  with  cutbacks  and  employment- 
related  problems. 

Budget  cuts,  the  report  says,  are 
harming  University  functions.  Many 
complaints  were  lodged  regarding 
delays:  students,  in  the  resolution  of 
petitions  and  appeals;  staff  members, 
in  decisions  about  job  reclassifica- 
tion; and  individuals  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  programs,  in  receiving  re- 


sults of  their  appeals  in  a timely  fash- 
ion. In  addition  the  cutbacks  mean 
senior  academic  and  administrative 
staff  have  “less  and  less  time”  to  solve 
problems. 

The  pressure  to  implement 
changes  for  Fiscal  reasons  led 
some  to  breach  the  Termination  of 
Employment  policy  contained  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  Hoffman 
said  that  last  November’s  sudden  dis- 
missal of  79  staff  members  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  is  only  one 
example.  Supervisors  continue  to 
violate  the  policy  by  failing  to  in- 
form staff  of  impending  organiza- 
tional changes  and  to  involve  staff 
sufficiently  in  the  process.  “Some 
managers  believe  the  policy  is  faulty 
in  concept,  others  that  the  policy 
overemphasizes  the  need  to  consult 
with  affected  staff  and  still  others 
that  the  policy  gets  in  the  way  of 
what  they  want  to  do,”  the  report 
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she  handled  more  complaints  than 
usual  about  the  impact  of  budget 
cutbacks.  Although  the  grievances 
came  from  all  University  divisions, 
the  greatest  number  were  from 
administrative  staff. 


Liz  Hoffman 

Administrators,  her  report  notes, 
should  remember  that  the  standard 


Pages  10, 11:  Leading  Lights 

University  Professors:  From  Medieval  Music  To  Modern  Microchips 


Page  12:  Surgery  for  Sight 
Newborns  Are  Eyeing  a Brighter  Future 


DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


Well-known  fundraiser  joins  University 

The  Division  of  Development  & University  Relations  has 

hired  one  of  Canada’s  foremost  fundraisers  to  head  up  its  major  gifts  port- 
folio. Allan  Arlett  has  been  appointed  senior  adviser  (major  gifts 
and  development)  on  a three-year  contract  effective  Jan.  1.  He  will  re- 
port directly  to  Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president  (development  and  uni- 
versity relations).  Aiiett  began  his  career  in  fundraising  and  charitable  not- 
for-profit  management  at  U of  T in  1964.  .Since  then  he  has  played  a major 
role  in  campaigns  in  both  Canada  and  the  US.  He  has  served  as  a con- 
sultant with  many  organizations  including  the  Association  of  Universities 
8c  Colleges  of  Canada  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Philanthropy. 


Bliss,  Marrus  nominated  for  GGs 

Professors  Michael  Buss  and  Michael  Marrus,  both  of  the 
Department  of  History,  are  among  62  English  and  French  language 
finalists  for  the  1992  Governor  General’s  Literary  Awards.  Bliss'  book 
Plague:  A Story  of  Smallpox  in  Montreal  and  Marrus'  Mr.  Sam:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Samuel  Bronfman  have  been  nominated  in  the  category  of 
non-fiction.  Winners  will  be  announced  Nov.  30  in  Montreal.  The 
awards,  sponsored  by  the  Canada  Council,  carry  a $10,000  prize. 


Bargaining  yields  few  results 

A NOV.  12  BARGAINING  SESSION  BETWEEN  THE  UNION  THAT  REPRE- 
sents  U of  T teaching  assistants  and  the  administration  yielded  few 
results,  representatives  for  both  parties  say.  The  two-hour  session  was  a 
last  ditch  attempt  by  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers, 
Local  2,  and  U of  T to  settle  some  issues  before  the  two  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  provincial  conciliator  Fred  Long  on  Nov.  25.  The  union  and 
the  University  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  a new  collective  agreement 
since  the  last  contract  expired  Aug.  31.  The  two  sides  disagree  over  hir- 
ing criteria,  wages  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  TAs.  A strike  vote 
called  by  the  3,300-member  union  will  be  held  Dec.  1 to  3. 


Special  committee  to  examine  definition 

University  Affairs  Board  (UAB)  has  sent  a proposed  Definition 
of  Physical  & Verbal  Harassment  to  a 10-member  committee  consist- 
ing of  faculty,  staff  and  students  for  re-evaluation.  The  committee’s  task 
will  be  to  examine  the  definition  in  light  of  Academic  Board  concerns 
that  it  could  impinge  on  academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  expression. 
Developed  by  UAB’s  Special  Committee  on  Student  Societies  &.  Human 
Rights,  the  definition  deals  with  offensive  behaviour  other  than  sexual 
harassment.  Margo  Coleman,  UAB  chair,  said  the  committee  will  report 
back  to  the  board  early  in  the  new  year. 


Mediation  resumes  in  December 

The  administration  and  the  U of  T Faculty  Association  are 
scheduled  to  resume  mediation  for  a 1993-94  salary  and  benefits 
agreement  Dec.  5 and  6.  The  parties  adjourned  their  previous  mediation 
session  earlier  in  November  after  two  days  of  talks.  Both  sides  tabled 
preliminary  bargaining  proposals  in  June  and  met  several  times  for 
negotiations  in  the  early  fall  without  malting  substantial  progress. 
Arbitration,  if  necessary,  will  take  place  Feb.  3,  4 and  5. 


Program  attracts  85  submissions 

The  University’s  new  Connaught  transformative  research 
grant  program  has  attracted  85  submissions  for  projects  whose  total  cost 
would  exceed  $23  million.  The  program  is  intended  to  provide  financial 
support  from  the  Connaught  Fund  for  scholarly  work  that  has  the  potential 
to  open  up  entirely  new  avenues  of  research.  Of  the  submissions,  43  were 
from  life  sciences  and  27  from  physical  sciences  and  engineering  while 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences  accounted  for  15.  The  deadline  for  let- 
ters of  intent  was  Nov.  1.  The  Connaught  Committee,  which  has  set  aside 
$1.2  million  for  the  competition  this  year,  will  make  the  final  selections 
in  May. 


Province  May  Back  Out 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
directly  to  this  particular  government 
asking:  where  is  the  commitment  to 
the  lives  of  working  people?” 

Prichard  began  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize the  various  constituencies  on 
campus  after  a conversation  with 
Laughren  early  in  November  during 
which  the  treasurer  suggested  that 
the  two  percent  commitment  could 
be  in  peril.  The  administration  has 
not  yet  developed  a budget  strategy 
to  meet  this  eventuality  but  there  is 
little  doubt,  Prichard  said,  that  such 
a move  on  the  government’s  part 
could  cost  jobs  as  well  as  affect  “the 
breadth  and  depth  of  our  programs, 
the  number  of  students  we  can  enrol 
and  the  quality  of  everything  we  do.” 
For  academic  administrators  and  se- 
nior managers  the  watchword  on  fi- 
nancial matters  for  the  moment  is 
“prudence.” 

On  Nov.  17  Laughren  indicated 
that  declining  provincial  revenues 
have  forced  the  government  to  re-ex- 
amine its  pledge  to  the  transfer  agen- 
cies. Without  cost-cutting  measures, 
Ontario  could  be  saddled  with  a 
$10.5  billion  deficit  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  rather  than  the  $9.9 
billion  originally  projected. 

Rumours  of  a government  retreat 
from  the  promised  increase  have  been 


circulating  since  last  summer.  Recent 
reports  have  suggested  that  the 
province  will  freeze  university  oper- 
ating grants  at  current  levels  while 
hiking  tuition  fees  by  11  percent  and 
eliminating  the  grant  portion  of  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program. 
Michel  Rodrigue,  special  communi- 
cations assistant  for  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
confirmed  that  cabinet  is  “looking 
at  the  different  options  for  transfers 
and  tuition  fees”  but  said  no  decisions 
have  yet  been  made. 

In  January  the  government  an- 
nounced record-low  operating  grant 
increases  of  one  percent  for  1992- 
93  and  two  percent  in  each  of  the  two 
subsequent  years.  By  giving  institu- 
tions an  idea  of  their  financial  picture 
for  a period  of  three  years  rather  than 
just  one,  the  province  hoped  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  set  long-term 
plans. 

Were  the  government  to  renege 
now,  Prichard  said,  the  effect  would 
be  to  disrupt  the  planning  and  re- 
structuring efforts  currently  under 
way  at  U of  T and  at  other  institu- 
tions. “It  would  make  a farce  of 
multi-year  planning,”  he  said. 

Peter  George,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  said 
that  last  winter  the  province  rejected 


the  idea  of  introducing  wage  re- 
straints as  a way  of  helping  institu- 
tions curb  expenditures,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  three-year  an- 
nouncement would  give  them  all  the 
assistance  they  needed.  “They  said, 
“We’re  giving  you  a well-defined  fi- 
nancial horizon  within  which  you 
can  do  your  planning  and  enter  into 
contractual  agreements  with  faculty 
and  staff’  You  can’t  just  turn  around 
a few  months  later  and  say,  We’re 
going  to  change  the  horizon.’  It 
would  be  a breach  of  trust.” 

The  government,  George  said,  will 
run  the  risk  of  unleashing  much  dis- 
content among  students  if  tuition 
fees  rise  substantially  while  operating 
grants  remain  at  current  levels. 
Students  have  grudgingly  accepted 
fee  increases  in  the  past  only  because 
they  have  been  matched  by  corre- 
sponding increases  in  transfers 
“There’s  a very  delicate  social  contract 
with  the  students,”  he  said. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any 
possibility  exists  at  this  point  of 
actually  swaying  the  government. 
U of  T Faculty  Association  presi 
dent  Bill  Graham  said  he  suspects  the 
situation  is  still  “fluid”  and  has  been 
urging  his  members  to  write  to 
Laughren,  his  fellow  cabinet  minis- 
ters and  other  MPPs. 


Fee  Hike  Proposed 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
ment  increase  next  year  while  raising 
tuition  fees  11  percent. 

The  alliance  is  composed  of 
student  organizations  from  U of  T, 
Queen’s,  Waterloo,  Brock  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  All  have  seceded  re- 
cently from  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Students  (OFS),  which  actively 
opposes  tuition  fee  increases  — and 
indeed,  tuition  fees.  Farrah  Jinha, 
president  of  the  U of  T Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  said  in  an 


interview  that  OUSA  has  adopted  a 
“reasonable  and  realistic”  approach 
aimed  at  convincing  the  province  to 
make  universities  a greater  priority. 
“So  far,  there  hasn’t  been  a student 
group  that  has  said  to  government: 
We  understand  that  this  is  a difficult 
situation  and  that  it’s  not  just  your 
problem  but  everyone’s,  so  let’s  sit 
down  and  work  through  it.’  ” 
However,  OFS  chair  Ken  Craft 
questioned  whether  alliance  leaders 
have  a mandate  from  their  con- 


stituents and  argued  that  it  is  “irre- 
sponsible” for  student  representa- 
tives to  suggest  tuition  increases 
The  OUSA  proposal  calls  for 
efforts  to  make  post-secondary  edu- 
cation more  accessible,  primarily 
through  reform  of  student  assistance 
programs.  The  student  leaders  ad- 
vocate the  introduction  of  an 
income-contingent  student  loan  re- 
payment scheme,  a concept  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  ongoing  debate 
within  the  university  sector. 


Goal  in  Jeopardy 

For  as  far  back  as  anyone 
can  remember,  U of  T s United 
Way  campaign  has  never  fallen 
short  of  its  fundraising  goal.  It 
could  happen  this  year. 

The  target  for  the  1992  cam- 
paign is  $600,000.  Campaign  chair 
Professor  Hans  Kunov  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
said  on  Nov.  18  that  about 
$418,000  has  been  collected.  He 
fears  the  University  will  “not  even 
meet  last  year’s  level”  of  $580,000. 

This  year,  Kunov  said,  the  num- 
ber of  donors  who  are  the  “meat  of 
the  campaign”  — those  who  con- 
tribute $50,  $100  or  $200  per  year 
— seems  to  be  down.  He  blamed 
the  decrease  on  the  economic  re- 
cession. “People  have  wives  and 
husbands  and  other  family  mem- 
bers who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  are 
having  trouble.” 

This,  however,  creates  an  even 
greater  need  for  the  United  Way’s 
services  so  people  should  “open 
hearts  and  chequebooks  and  give,” 
he  said.  Of  the  University’s  esti- 
mated 11,500  employees  on  all 
three  campuses,  about  30  percent 
are  annual  donors.  Kunov  said  his 
plea  is  directed  specifically  to  the 
remaining  70  percent. 


Budget  Cutbacks 
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says.  “In  my  view,  none  of  these  rea- 
sons justify  deviations  from  the  pol- 
icy. It  is  unequivocal  and  must  be 
followed  in  form  and  in  spirit.” 

The  report  mentions  a number  of 
other  issues  that  should  be  addressed. 
Student  examinations,  it  states,  are 
still  being  lost  or  misplaced  by  pro- 
fessors. Although  the  registrar  has 
taken  steps  to  remedy  the  situation, 
departments  “are  loath  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  that  might  reveal  the 
culpability  of  a member  of  the  faculty.” 
Post-doctoral  fellows  and  casual 


employees  are  given  little  or  no  recog- 
nition in  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies 
and  therefore  “have  no  rights.”  The 
report  says  that  appropriate  protec- 
tive measures  for  these  employees 
should  be  instituted. 

The  University  should  also  con 
sider  establishing  intervention 
teams  to  deal  with  disruptive  or 
potentially  dangerous  situations  on 
campus.  “I’m  talking  to  more  people 
who  are  finding  themselves  in 
awkward  or  dangerous  situations 
and  are  trying  to  cope  with  them,” 
she  said. 
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Questions  About 
Early  Detection 
Cause  Confusion 


BY  KARINA  DAHLLN 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF 
the  national  breast  screening 
study  was  released  Nov.  13  everyone 
heard  what  the  researchers  were  saying; 
mammography  does  not  seem  to  be 
useful  in  reducing  breast  cancer  deaths. 

But  the  conclusion  created  con- 
fusion because  it  challenged  the 
assumption  that  early  detection  is  al- 
ways good.  That  is  what  physicians 
teach,  “it’s  what  women  are  told,” 
said  Professor  Anthony  Miller,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  8c  Biostatistics  and  the 
study’s  principal  investigator. 

The  report  says  that  the  breast  x- 
rays  and  skilled  physical  examina- 
tions conducted  during  the  survey 
detected  more  tumours  than  regular 
checkups  by  a physician.  However,  its 
conclusion  that  the  rate  of  breast 
cancer  deaths  are  virtually  the  same 
whether  women  have  mammograms 
or  not  is  confusing,  Miller  conceded. 

The  confusion  is  compounded  by 
the  radiology  community  — “the 
people  who  believe  that  they  are 
doing  good  by  offering,  recom- 
mending and  performing  mammog- 
raphy” — that’s  searching  for  ways  to 
discredit  the  study,  said  Miller.  “But 
you  have  to  take  notice  of  the  re- 
sults. This  is  the  largest  study  in  this 
age  group.” 

The  announcement  by  Miller  and 
his  colleagues  was  perhaps  more  than 
the  lay  public  is  ready  to  accept.  This 
was  a case  where  the  news  media  did 
not  have  to  look  for  headlines;  instead 
they  seemed  to  be  scrambling  to  re- 
assure people  that  nothing  had 
changed,  that  mammography  is  as 


90,000  Studied 

npHE  NATIONAL  BREAST  SCREEN- 
JL  ing  study  is  one  of  the  largest 
health  care  studies  undertaken  in 
Canada.  Its  first  report  was  published 
Nov.  15  in  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  Journal. 

Almost  90,000  women  participat- 
ed in  the  study  including  a number  of 
University  faculty  and  staff  who  re- 
ceived a slip  with  their  pay  cheques 
in  1980  inviting  them  to  join.  Its 
goal  is  to  determine  the  value  of 
mammography  and  other  screening 
techniques. 

Results  from  the  first  seven  years 
show  that  about  1,800  women  de- 
veloped breast  cancer  and  143  died 
from  the  disease.  Of  those  deaths, 
38  were  in  the  younger  study  group 
(ages  40  to  49),  28  in  a correspond- 
ing control  group,  38  in  the  older 
study  group  (ages  50  to  59)  and  39  in 
a corresponding  control  group. 

The  screening  took  place  from 
1980  to  1988  in  15  centres  across 
the  country.  Since  1988  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  physicians 
of  those  whose  cancers  were  detect- 
ed during  the  period  of  screening; 
for  those  whose  breast  cancers  de- 
veloped after  1988,  results  are  found 
in  databases  on  cancer  registration 
and  in  Statistics  Canada’s  mortality 
database. 


useful  as  they  always  thought  it  to  be. 

Still,  supported  by  numbers, 
Miller’s  conclusion  stands.  Early  de- 
tection may  not  be  useful.  To  un- 
derstand why,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  breast  cancer  has  to  exist  before 
it  can  be  detected.  Unlike  pap  smears 
that  uncover  precursors  to  cervical 
cancers,  mammography  detects  ma- 
lignant breast  cancer  that  is  already 
there,  has  existed  for  maybe  five  years 
and  may  have  spread. 

“No  one  in  any  study  for  screening 
of  breast  cancer  hr  found  that 
screening  prevents  all  breast  cancer 
deaths,”  said  Miller.  “It’s  very  clear 
that  people  are  talking  about  a re- 
duction of  deaths,  not  abolition.  That 
implicidy  acknowledges  that  there’s 
a segment  of  breast  cancer  which  is 
basically  going  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  finding  it  early.” 

It  is  those  cancers  Miller  refers  to 
when  he  talks  about  early  detection 
being  of  litde  value.  He  is  not  saying 
that  breast  examinations  are  of  no 
value.  Women  under  the  age  of  50 
should  conduct  self- examinations 
and  go  for  regular  checkups  and 
women  past  menopause  should  enrol 
in  breast  screening  programs.  It  is 
even  possible  that  follow-up  studies 
will  show  mammograms  are  benefi- 
cial for  the  latter  group,  he  said. 

The  study’s  conclusion  that  mam- 
mography does  not  contribute  to  a 
reduction  in  mortality  rates  would 
have  been  a surprise  to  Miller  when 
he  first  planned  the  study  in  1973. 
However,  in  recent  years  he  began  to 
expect  such  a result  and  delayed  the 
initial  report  two  years  to  confirm 
the  numbers.  The  unexpected  find- 
ing may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  1980s  women  began  to  re- 
ceive certain  hormone  and 
chemotherapy  treatments  for  breast 
cancer.  This  has  prolonged  their 
lives  and  eventually  the  study  may 
show  a larger  number  of  fatal  cancers 
in  the  control  group,  he  said. 

The  report  does  not  discuss  mam- 
mography as  it  relates  to  women  with 
a high  risk  of  contracting  breast  can- 
cer — those  with  a family  history  of 
breast  cancer,  those  who  give  birth  for 
the  first  time  at  a later  age  and  those 
with  dense  breast  tissue.  The  group 
of  90,000  participants  includes 
women  in  all  risk  categories  and 
there’s  no  indication  that  mammo- 
grams are  of  greater  value  to  high-risk 
women,  said  Miller.  “There’s  no 
question  that  some  women  are  at 
greater  risk  of  contracting  breast  can- 
cer and  dying  from  it  but  there’s  no 
reason  whatsoever  in  my  view  to  say 
to  women  who  regard  themselves  in 
the  high-risk  category  that  “You 
should  have  a mammogram  because 
you  are  high-risk.’  There’s  no  indi- 
cation from  our  data  that  mammog- 
raphy reduces  the  risk.” 

The  cost  of  the  study  is  $18  mil- 
lion to  date.  Unless  Miller  can  per- 
suade granting  agencies  to  contribute 
another  $900,000  for  additional  in- 
vestigations, funding  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  March  1993.  In  any  event, 
more  results  from  this  study  will  be 
published,  probably  in  1996. 


So  Many,  So  Long  Ago 


A solitary  soul  contemplates  the  names  of those from  the  University  community  who  died  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars.  About  500 people  including  elementary  school  students,  veterans  and  members  of  the  public  attended  the 
Remembrance  Day  service  at  Soldiers’  Tower  Nov.  11. 


Governing  Eligibility  Debated 

tirement,  does  not  number  among 
those  ranks. 

On  reaching  age  65,  faculty  mem- 
bers can  be  reappointed  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  for  up  to  three  years,  and  in 
such  cases  hold  onto  their  academic 
rank.  McNeill,  who  retired  July  1, 
has  not  been  reappointed:  rather,  he 
receives  a stipend  from  physics  to 
continue  teaching  a course  and  as 
such  holds  no  academic  rank. 
Cinader,  73,  is  still  active  in  research 
but  has  neither  an  academic  rank  nor 
any  kind  of  employment  relation- 
ship with  the  University. 

The  executive  committee  propos- 
al would  allow  a professor  emeritus 
who  is  paid  a stipend  for  teaching  to 
hold  the  rank  of  professor  for  the 
duration  of  that  academic  year.  Board 
members,  however,  complained  that 
the  resolution  would  create  a second 
class  of  professors,  raising  many  com- 
plex bureaucratic  questions. 

Under  the  alternative  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  faculty  association, 
“professor  emeritus”  would  simply 
be  designated  an  academic  rank. 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

A CONTROVERSIAL  PROPOSAL 
that  would  allow  some  retired 
professors  to  sit  on  the  University’s 
governing  bodies  as  representatives  of 
teaching  staff  has  met  with  a chilly 
reception  from  Academic  Board. 

Asked  to  offer  their  advice  to  the 
Governing  Council  executive  com- 
mittee, members  at  the  Nov.  19 
board  meeting  flatly  rejected  the 
proposition  as  well  as  an  alternative 
suggested  by  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA).  The  executive 
committee  intends  to  make  a rec- 
ommendation on  the  matter  for 
Council’s  consideration  Dec.  17. 

A central  issue  in  the  debate  is  the 
University's  retirement  policy,  which 
does  not  allow  for  faculty  members  to 
hold  academic  appointments  past  the 
age  of  68.  Professor  Desmond 
Morton,  principal  of  Erindale 
College,  said  the  policy  exists  to  en- 
able the  institution  to  renew  itself 
and  could  be  “eroded”  by  the  pro- 
posal “I  can  understand  why  old  and 


valued  colleagues  get  re-elected  [to 
council  and  its  boards],”  he  said.  “But 
it’s  important  for  us  to  look  at  the 
institution,  which  does  not  have  a 
tremendous  reputation  for  self-renewaL” 
The  matter  first  arose  last  sum- 
mer when  the  Council  secretariat, 
with  the  aid  of  legal  advice,  con- 
cluded that  Professors  Emeriti 
Kenneth  McNeill  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Bernhard  Cinader  of 
the  Department  of  Immunology  are 
no  longer  eligible  to  represent  teach- 
ing staff  on  Council  and  Academic 
Board  respectively.  The  two  have 
asked  Council  to  make  a final  de- 
termination. “It  is  foolish,”  McNeill 
told  the  board,  “to  reject  the  volun- 
tary service  of  persons  who  are  expe- 
rienced in  and  knowledgeable  of  the 
University  and  its  governance.” 

To  qualify  as  a member  of  the 
teaching  staff  a person  must  be  a 
University  employee  and  hold  one 
of  several  specified  academic  ranks 
recognized  by  Council.  Professor 
emeritus,  an  honorary  designation 
awarded  to  full  professors  upon  re- 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


{S&ind  a little  (S^Peace  this  Gp(poliday  &eason 


Imagine  Christmas  shopping  at  a place  away  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  overcrowded  malls.  ^ A place  where  you  can  relax, 
get  yourself  something  to  drink,  have  a snack,  and  quietly 
muse  on  what  to  get  Uncle  Tolliver  instead  of  the  glow-in-the 
dark  Madonna  tie.  ^ A place  that  offers  special  discounts 
and  sale  items  just  for  you.  & A place  with  books,  clothing, 
cards  and  stationery,  computers  and  other  goodies  all  under 
one  roof.  ^ Sound  inviting?  ^ Then  please  join  us  for... 


UofT  Staff  / Faculty  Night  at  the  Bookstore 
6 to  9:30  pm  if  Thursday,  December  3 

Special  sale  items  and  staff  discounts,  refreshments,  gift 
wrap  service  and  a chance  to  shop  early  at  your  own  pace. 

p.s.  give  Uncle  Tolliver  a break...  dump  the  tie! 


UofT 

Bookstore 


214  Colle9e  Street 


"Sflfrirtuisik 

"oC 


BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
& CHAMBER  CHOIR 


HANDEL 


Messiah 

DECEMBER  1 8, 8:00  PM  • Tickets:  $34,  $27,  $21 


Messiah 


SING-ALONG  Bring  your  own 

score  or  buy 
one  at  the 
performance 
for  $12 

DECEMBER  20, 3:00  PM  • Tickets:  $1 5 'ZTp, 

Ann  Monoyios,  soprano  Allan  Fast,  countertenor 
Jeffrey  Thomas,  tenor  William  Sharp,  bass 

MASSEY  HALL  call  872-4255 


Sponsored  by 


©Agincourt  Autohaus 

Sheppard  Avenue  East  at  Warden  ^ 


ATTENTION! 

Spectrum  Business  Centre 

Provides: 

Photocopying 
Word  Processing 
Resumes 
Laser  Printing 
Dicta  Services 
Desktop  Publishing 
Mass  Faxing 
Promotional  Mailing 
Data  Entry 

121  Danforth  Ave. 

(at  Broadview  Ave.) 

465-5551 

Pick  up  and  Delivery 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 

r 


r 


245  College  St. 
978-5505 


Unicoll 
Credit  Union 


Ivy  Yarrow  guarantees 

You  ivill  not  win  a 
microwave  with 
your  Credit  Union 
mortgage. 


it. 


Ask  for 

details 

today. 
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Painting  a Story 


Professor  Emeritus  Rosamond  Vanderburgh  of  anthropology  at  Erindale  examines  a copy  of  A Paintbrush  in  my 
Hand  at  the  Nov.  18  launch  at  the  Arts  & Letters  Club.  The  biography,  as  told  to  Vanderburgh  and  Mary  Southcott, 
chronicles  the  life  and  work  of  Canadian  native  artist  Daphne  Odjig.  Her  work  reflects  changing  attitudes  about 
aboriginal  peoples  and  art  as  well  as  changing  attitudes  within  native  communities.  She  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  U ofT  in  1985. 


Membership  Fees  May  Go  Up 


Faculty  and  staff  who  are 
joint  members  of  Hart  House, 
the  Department  of  Athletics  8c 
Recreation  (DAR)  and  the  Faculty 
Club  will  likely  be  paying  higher  fees 
next  year. 

“There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a significant  increase  in 
fees,”  said  Frank  Pindar,  coordinator 
of  administrative  services  for  the 
Department  of  Athletics  8c  Recreation. 
“Faculty  and  staff  have  been  getting 
a great  deal  and  they  should  be  pay- 
ing considerably  more.”  The  month- 
ly joint  membership  fee  is  $21.59. 

DAR  and  Hart  House  are  ex- 
pected to  unveil  preliminary  budget 
plans  recommending  fee  increases  at 
the  Nov.  24  meeting  of  University 
Affairs  Board.  Final  budgets  for  the 
two  facilities  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  board  will  be  presented  in 
March.  The  Faculty  Club  does  not 
require  the  board’s  budgetary  ap- 
proval under  the  terms  of  its  agree- 
ment with  the  University. 


Representatives  from  all  three 
facilities  agree  a hike  is  essential  to 
cope  with  impending  budget  cuts. 
The  University  is  eliminating  yearly 
subsidies  of  $1.2  million  to  the 
Department  of  Athetics  8c 
Recreation,  $787,000  to  Hart  House 
and  $75,000  to  the  Faculty  Club. 

Pindar  has  met  once  with  Hart 
House  and  Faculty  Club  representa- 
tives to  discuss  options  including  a 
termination  of  the  joint  plan;  noth- 
ing however  has  been  decided. 

DAR’s  preliminary  budget  will  in- 
clude a recommendation  for  higher 
joint  membership  fees  but  not  an 
end  to  the  joint  plan,  Pindar  said. 
There  will  likely  be  suggestions  for 
fee  increases  in  facility  rentals,  sports 
and  fitness  classes  and  locker  and 
towel  service. 

A major  thrust  will  be  a recom- 
mendation for  extensive  renovations 
to  the  centre.  The  department  wants 
to  enlarge  its  sports  medicine  clinic 
and  weight  room  and  upgrade  the 


Two  Times  Gold 


One  of  the  University’s 

most  cherished  possessions  — 
John  Polanyi’s  Nobel  Prize  gold 
medal  — is  back  in  its  place  of  hon- 
our at  Massey  College. 

A duplicate  of  the  18-carat  gold 
medallion  has  been  placed  in  a glass 
case  in  the  college’s  small  dining 
room  on  the  second  floor.  The  orig- 
inal was  stolen  during  a break-and- 
enter  in  June.  There  are  no  suspects 
in  the  theft. 

An  insurance  company  paid 
23,000  Swedish  kronor  ($5,500)  to 
the  Nobel  Foundation  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  for  a replacement  medal. 
A new  security  system  installed  as 


a result  of  the  theft  includes  alarms 
in  both  dining  room  doors  and  the 
display  case.  The  room  is  not  open  to 
the  general  public;  anyone  wishing  to 
see  the  medal  must  receive  permis- 
sion from  the  college  bursar  and  be 
accompanied  by  a staff  member. 

University  Professor  John  Polanyi 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
senior  fellow  of  Massey  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1986  for  his  research 
on  chemical  reaction.  He  donated 
the  medal  to  the  college  in  1989. 
Ann  Saddlemyer,  master  of  Massey, 
said  the  medal  holds  great  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  the  college  and  its 
students  but  to  the  entire  University. 


30-year-old  women’s  locker  room. 
Pindar  said  he  does  not  know  the 
cost  of  the  renovations  but  the  money 
would  come  from  higher  joint  mem- 
bership and  services  fees.  Student 
fees,  he  added,  will  be  examined  last. 


Peter  Turner 


Hart  House’s  plan  will  include  a 
recommendation  for  higher  student 
fees.  Faculty,  staff  and  alumni  can 
also  expect  a hike.  “What  we  will  be 
proposing  is  the  intent  to  more  than 
double  our  revenues  from  those 
sources,”  Warden  Peter  Turner  said. 
“Today  our  revenue  is  $400,000.  In 
two  years,  it’s  going  to  be  $800,000. 
Whether  we  achieve  that  by  increased 
fees,  or  increased  numbers  of  mem- 
bers, or  both,  is  still  a question  that 
has  to  be  decided.” 

Hart  House  administrators  also 
hope  to  establish  a capital  projects 
fund  to  pay  for  between  $2  million  to 
$4  million  in  repairs. 

Faculty  Club  president  Ihor 
Kotowycz  of  the  Project,  Planning  8c 
Construction  Department  said  the 
club  does  not  want  to  raise  its  fees  but 
an  increase  has  not  been  ruled  out. 


Garage  Prompts 
Safety  Concerns 


THE  DESIGNERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
versity’s  planned  underground 
parking  garage  on  St.  George  St.  will 
have  to  worry  about  more  than  just 
making  room  for  enough  cars.  They’ll 
also  have  to  take  into  account  widely 
held  fears  that  subterranean  facilities 
like  these  can  be  dangerous  places. 

“Formal  police  statistics  don’t  in- 
dicate that  parking  garages  are  high- 
crime  areas,”  said  U of  T personal 
safety  awareness  officer  Susan 
Addario,  a member  of  the  imple- 
mentation committee  for  the  $8.75 
million  project.  “But  they  figure  at 
the  top  of  people’s  lists  of  unsafe 
places  to  be.  And  if  people  feel  un- 
comfortable, they’ll  avoid  them.” 
The  garage  project,  the  funding 
for  which  will  come  from  the  park- 
ing ancillary,  received  approvals  from 
Academic  Board  Oct.  29  and 
University  Affairs  Board  Oct.  20  and 
is  awaiting  the  endorsement  of 
Business  Board. 

The  500-space  garage  is  one  of 
three  projects  planned  for  the  113 
St.  George  St.  site,  currently  a 283- 
space  parking  lot  across  from  Innis 
College.  The  University  is  also  pro- 
posing the  construction  of  a new 
Faculty  of  Management  building  and 
a student  residence  for  Innis  on  the 
lot — both,  like  the  garage,  to  be  designed 
by  Zeidler  Roberts  Partnership 
Architects. 

All  three  proposals  are  expected 
to  go  to  Governing  Council  for  final 
approval  in  December.  Once  ap- 
provals are  in  place  the  schedule  calls 
for  excavation  to  begin  in  April  al- 
though Flemming  Galberg,  U of  T’s 
director  of  projects,  planning  and 
construction,  hopes  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  city  to  start  sooner. 


Recently  completed  studies  suggest 
that  the  underground  garage 
shouldn’t  significantly  affect  traffic  on 
St.  George  St.  “It  won’t  create  major 
problems,”  Galberg  said.  “There’s  al- 
ready a parking  lot  of 280  spots  there 
so  it’s  not  as  if  we’re  doing  some- 
thing that  isn’t  part  of  the  current 
environment.” 


Susan  Addario 


Many  in  the  U of  T community 
protested  loudly  in  1990  when  the 
University  proposed  building  an  un- 
derground garage  below  the  back 
campus  — some  complaining  that 
it  was  unsound  environmentally  to 
encourage  more  people  to  drive  their 
cars  in  the  downtown  area.  Michael 
Barton,  a member  of  the  U of  T 
Environmentalist  Coalition,  said 
many  of  the  same  objections  apply  to 
the  St.  George  St.  project.  “We’re 
still  concerned  about  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  cars  versus  cyclists  or 
pedestrians,”  he  said.  “We  can  see 
where  the  money  spent  could  be 
going  to  other  facilities.” 


Senior  Managers  Meet 


Anew  group  of  senior  ad- 

ministrators  held  its  first  meet- 
ing Oct.  27  at  the  Hart  House 
Theatre.  The  Senior  Management 
Forum  (SMF)  includes  some  90  ad- 
ministrators, most  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  principals,  deans, 
directors  and  chairs  (PDD8cC)  group 
disbanded  earlier  this  year.  PDD8cC 
was  replaced  by  two  groups:  SMF 
and  an  assembly  known  as  principals, 
deans,  academic  directors  and  chairs. 

Members  are  mainly  those  who 
report  directly  to  deans,  principals 
or  vice-presidents,  said  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  Membership  is 
compulsory  and  senior  managers  will 
no  longer  be  represented  by  UTSA  in 
salary  and  benefit  discussions  or  have 
access  to  grievance  procedures.  They 
have,  he  said,  reached  a point  in  their 
careers  where  they  are  “an  intrinsic 
part”  of  management. 

Finlayson  expects  that  salary  in- 
creases will  be  close  to  those  award- 
ed to  UTSA,  but  they  may  be  based 
on  merit  only.  That  question  and 
others  will  be  clarified  after  a frame- 
work agreement  to  guide  salary  and 
benefits  negotiations  with  UTSA  has 
been  negotiated.  However,  senior 
administrators  will  not  be  financially 


disadvantaged  by  the  change,  he 
added.  “This  is  a deliberate  action 
to  recognize  the  important  role  of 
senior  staff.” 

Forum  meetings  are  chaired  by 
Bryan  Davies,  chief  administrative 
officer,  and  held  monthly. 

The  forum  does  not  negate  the 
need  for  the  Association  of 
Administrative  Managers  (AAM), 
said  Elizabeth  Paterson,  director  of 
the  International  Students  Centre 
and  AAM  president.  A handful  of 
managers,  including  Paterson,  who 
were  members  of  PDD8tC  have  not 
been  asked  to  join  SMF.  They  and 
many  others  will  benefit  from  the 
work  of  AAM,  established  in  1991  to 
address  the  concerns  of  managers. 
All  administrators  are  welcome,  she 
added,  regardless  of  salary  level. 

George  Altmeyer,  registrar  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  welcomes 
the  forum  as  a place  to  meet  col- 
leagues. The  only  downside,  he  said, 
is  the  risk  of  a rift  among  staff.  If 
funds  are  spent  to  train  senior  staff, 
funds  should  also  be  spent  to  train 
other  managers,  he  said.  “We  cannot 
be  an  elite  group.”  That  was  proba- 
bly not  the  intent,  he  added,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  artificial 
distinctions  between  staff. 
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*A  Reminder  from 
the  University  of 
Toronto  Bookstore 

The  Custom  Publishing  Service  is 
accepting  materials  for  Spring  courses 
now!  Our  One  Stop  Service  offers  all 
three  campuses: 

• copyright  permissions 

• reproduction  and  binding 

• U of  T Bookstore  distribution 

for  your  composite  course  materials, 
lab  manuals  and  course  notes. 


Don't  forget  to  fax 
your  course  lists  into 
the  bookstore  as 
soon  as  possible. 

St.  George:  978-7242 

Erindale:  828-5244 

Scarborough:  287-7039 

Ordering  for  Spring 
courses  is  already 
underway! 


I 


Memorial  Service 


In  Memory  of  the  Fourteen  Women 
Who  Were  Murdered 

at  l'Ecole  Polytechnique  on  December  6th,  1989 

And  for  all  women  who  have  suffered  from  violence 


St.  George  Campus 

Friday,  December  4th 
12:00  noon 
Convocation  Hall 
27  King's  College  Circle 


Scarborough  Campus 

Wednesday,  December  2nd 
4:00  p.m. 

The  Meeting  Place 
Scarborough  College 


Erindale  Campus 

Friday,  December  4th 
11:00  a.m. 

Blackwood  Art  Gallery 
Erindale  College 


* Roses  * Buttons  * White  Ribbons  * 
will  be  available  at  the  Memorial  Service  with 
proceeds  going  to  the  "December  6th  Educational  Fund" 

First  Mourn,  Then  Work  For  Change 


Wheelchair  access  is  located  at  the  Chancellor's  entrance,  Simcoe  Hall 
A signer  will  be  available  to  assist  the  hearing  impaired 


a spotless  rose 

The  Orpheus  Choir 

with 

Chamber  Orchestra 

CONDUCTED  BY 

BRAINERD  BLYDEN-TAYEOR 

FRIDAY,  December  4,  1992  8pm 

St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 
227  Bloor  St.  E.  Toronto 

)oir  924-9952 


OF  TORONTO  . 


The  Toronto  Premiere 
of 

"Magnificat" 

by 

John  Rutter 

Karen  Olinyk 
Mezzo-Soprano 

a spotless  rose 

by 

James  Whicher 

with  Narration 
by 

Tom  Trouten 

Janice  Lewis 
Soprano 


In  Memoriam 


Yates  Was  Leader  in  Chemistry  Field 

University  Professor 
Emeritus  Peter  Yates  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  died 
Nov.  16.  He  was  68  years  old. 

Yates,  a leading  figure  in  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry,  was  bom  in 
Essex,  England.  He  obtained  his 
BSc  from  the  University  of  London 
in  1946  and  came  to  Canada  that 
year  to  attend  Dalhousie  University 
where  he  earned  his  MSc  in  1948. 

Three  years  later  he  graduated  with 
a PhD  from  Yale.  Between  1951 
and  1960  Yates  taught  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  before  returning  to 
Canada  to  teach  at  U of  T. 

Considered  a pure  research 
chemist,  Yates  wrote  Structure 
Determination  in  1967  which  has 
become  a standard  reference  work 
on  the  structural  implications  of 
spectroscopic  data.  He  was  the  au- 
thor or  co-author  of  more  than  200 
papers  and  supervised  more  than 
50  doctoral  theses. 

Yates’  most  notable  contribution 
was  his  work  that  helped  simplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  structures 
and  reactivities  of  molecules  are 
changed  by  the  action  of  light  — 
work  that  has  aided  the  use  of  pho- 
tochemistry in  the  production  of 
drugs  and  drug  precursors. 

In  1970  he  was  named  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and 
12  years  later  became  a fellow  of  the 


Japan  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science.  In  1984  he  won  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 
Medal,  given  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing research.  In  1986  Yates 
was  named  a University  Professor, 
the  highest  honour  U of  T can  be- 
stow on  its  faculty  members.  He 
retired  in  1990. 

Long-time  friend  and  colleague 
Professor  Keith  Yates,  another  or- 
ganic chemist  from  England  (no 
relation),  remembers  Peter  Yates 
as  an  “excellent  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teacher  who  maintained 
high  standards”  professionally  and 
personally.  “He  was  also  very  loyal 
to  his  friends,  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents and  he  valued  loyalty  in  other 
people.” 


Union  Members 
Choose  Pay  Holiday 


UOF  T PLUMBERS  AND  STEAM- 
fitters  have  chosen  to  surren- 
der a week’s  wages  so  that  the 
University  can  offer  work  to  some 
of  their  union  brethren,  hard  hit  by 
the  recession. 

Under  the  terms  of  a two-year 
agreement  reached  Oct.  29,  each  of 
the  18  employees  will  take  one  week 
of  unpaid  leave  annually.  The 
University  will  in  turn  hire  temporary 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  through 
the  union  that  represents  them,  to  re- 
place workers  on  leave. 

The  employees,  members  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen 
&,  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  & 
Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United 
States  &.  Canada,  Local  46,  ratified 
the  agreement  Nov.  4.  Shop  steward 
Leonard  Roth  said  most  of  the  work- 
ers supported  the  novel  “work-shar- 
ing” arrangement. 

Brian  Marshall,  director  of  labour 
relations,  said  this  is  the  first  time  to 
his  knowledge  that  a collective 
agreement  at  the  University  will  in- 
corporate such  a provision.  “It  real- 
ly means  a sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,”  he  said.  “They’re  the 
ones  who  are  giving  up  the  money  so 
that  their  fellow  union  brothers  can 
put  in  some  work  and  get  off  the  un- 
employment lines.” 

Union  negotiators  presented  the 
idea  to  the  administration  during 
bargaining.  “These  are  hard  times 
and  the  next  couple  of  years  are  prob- 
ably going  to  be  really  bad,”  Roth 
said.  “We  figured  we  can  do  our  bit 
and  it’ s not  going  to  hurt  us  that  much.” 


The  plumbers  and  steamfitters, 
who  make  approximately  $28  an 
hour,  negotiated  salary  increases  of 
two  percent  for  1992-93  and  1993 
94.  But  because  they  will  be  paid  for 
5 1 weeks  of  work  rather  than  52,  the 
net  effect  for  this  year  will  be  to  freeze 
their  salaries  at  current  levels. 

While  the  sacrifice  by  U of  T’s 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  is  a rela- 
tively modest  contribution,  it  sets  a 
precedent,  said  David  Clark,  business 
representative  for  local  46.  The  union 
now  hopes  to  have  similar  provisions 
introduced  into  collective  agreements 
with  other  private  and  public  sector 
employers.  Clark  predicted  that  other 
bargaining  units  at  the  University 
would  also  begin  to  look  seriously  at 
the  concept. 

That  forecast,  however,  met  with 
scepticism  from  Robert  Panzen,  pres 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  (CUPE),  Local 
3261,  which  represents  744  full-time 
and  183  part-time  service  workers 
at  the  University.  Many  members  of 
CUPE  3261,  he  said,  are  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  wage  scale,  earning 
as  litde  as  $13  an  hour,  and  would 
never  agree  to  such  an  arrangement. 

“I  wouldn’t  condemn  another  local 
because  I imagine  they  have  a good 
reason  for  what  they  did,”  he  said 
“But  [the  plumbers]  are  at  a higher 
wage  level.  A week’s  wages  might 
mean  nothing  to  them  but  it  would 
certainly  mean  an  awful  lot  to  our 
membership.  To  expect  us  to  make  a 
sacrifice  the  same  as  the  plumbers  is 
just  crazy.” 
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Letters 


TAs  KNOW  THEIR  WORTH 

Your  article  on  teaching  assistants’ 
negotiations  with  the  U of  T 
administration  (TAs  Call  Strike 
Vote,  Nov.  9)  could  lead  people  to 
believe  that  the  University  current- 
ly offers  teaching  assistantships  of 
“approximately  300  hours.”  I would 
like  to  meet  some  of  those  TAs 
with  300-hour  appointments  — 
they  are  exceedingly  rare  birds. 

A “full”  assistantship  is  defined 
in  our  collective  agreement  as  a 
280-hour  appointment,  and  these 
are  relatively  rare.  This  year  the 
average  appointment  for  members 
of  our  bargaining  unit  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  TAs  is  about  170 
hours.  However,  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering,  the 
average  appointment  size  is  around 
133  hours.  In  the  social  sciences  it 
is  about  232  hours. 

We  are  intrigued  by  the  admin- 
istration’s idea  that  graduate  stu- 
dents should  only  be  guaranteed 
consideration  for  employment  for 
three  years,  especially  when  there  is 
no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
University  or  governments  to  fund 
these  people  past  the  fourth  year  of 
study.  Just  try  getting  a U of  T 
Open  Fellowship  or  an  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarship  in  your 
fifth  year  — the  chances  are  even 
smaller  than  those  for  a 300-hour 
assistantship. 

The  absence  of  such  a commit- 
ment, taken  with  the  University’s 
desire  for  “flexibility”  in  hiring 
decisions  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  the  priority  is  on  quantity  of 
new  graduate  students.  Remember 
that  the  University  receives  more 
than  $30,000  from  the  provincial 
government  for  most  doctoral 
students  in  each  of  the  first  three 
years  of  their  program;  $15,000  to 
$20,000  for  master’s  students  in 
their  first  year,  and  next  to  nothing 
after  that.  The  administration’s 
motivation  for  a three-year  limit 
on  hiring  then  becomes  crystal 
clear. 

If  U of  T wants  to  attract  gradu- 
ate students,  it  should  show  them 
that  it  is  committed  to  seeing  them 
through  their  degrees.  Currently 
the  principal  reason  for  maintain- 
ing graduate  programs  seems  to  be 
the  revenue  they  generate. 

Bryan  Martin 
Chair,  Local  2 

Canadian  Union  of  Educational 

Workers 

New  scheme 

DESIGNED  TO  HELP 

I am  concerned  that  graduate 
students  will  be  misled  by  a state- 
ment made  by  Bryan  Martin,  chair 
of  CUEW,  Local  2,  in  the  article 
TAs  Request  Conciliation  (Oct. 
19).  Martin  stated  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  post-program  status  “is 
going  to  result  in  something  like  a 
150  percent  increase  for  a lot  of 
graduate  students.” 

It  must  be  said  that  during  the 
life  of  TA  contracts  until  1997  the 


“rebate”  scheme  currently  in  place 
and  its  continuation  by  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  will  effectively 
ensure  that  no  student’s  tuition  fee 
goes  up  150  percent. 

Once  the  rebate  scheme  is 
phased  out,  82  percent  of  tuition 
revenue  will  enhance  the  student 
assistance  budget  administered  by 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  task  force  on  fellowships  has 
been  asked  to  recommend  changes 
in  our  mode  of  awarding  internal 
fellowships,  changes  that  will 
provide  more  stable  financial  sup- 
port to  deserving  students.  As  chair 
of  the  task  force,  I express  the  hope 
that  real  flexibility  in  the  awarding 
of  teaching  assistantships  can  be 
achieved,  so  that  these,  along  with 
fellowships,  may  be  allocated  as 
packages  to  attract  the  best  gradu- 
ate students  to  the  University  and 
sustain  them  during  various  stages 
of  study. 

Maria  Rika  Maniates 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

God  keep  our  land 

— AND  OUR  ANTHEM 

Dr.  Suwanda  Sugunasiri’s  efforts 
to  advance  the  cause  of  spirituality, 
as  he  sees  it,  through  the  Canadian 
Constitution  does  not  impress  me 
(The  Ins  8c  Outs  of  Spirituality, 
Oct.  19). 

Because  his  minority  views  were 
not  given  priority  over  majority 
views  during  the  course  of  the 


constitutional  deliberations  he 
describes,  he  petulantly  accuses 
Canadian  majorities  of  “Christo- 
centrism”  and  “racism.”  Such 
fearful  labels  are  calculated  to  put  all 
opposition  to  flight  in  today’s  ner- 
vous climate  of  political  correctness. 


Dr.  Sugunasiri  disparages  the 
contribution  of  a “fundamentalist 
Christian  MP  of  the  parliamentary 
committee”  who,  after  all,  was 
elected  in  his  federal  riding  and 
respected  enough  to  be  appointed 
to  this  important  committee. 

He  clearly  resents  the  legitimate 
activities  of  the  Evangelical 
Fellowship  of  Canada  which  repre- 
sents the  outlook  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Canadians  including 
many  on  this  campus. 

All  this  strikes  me  as  a blatant 
case  of  reverse  discrimination, 


openly  flaunted  in  the  pages  of 
The  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Sugunasiri  writes  with  an  air 
of  confidence  suggesting  that  most 
of  his  readers  would  have  wanted 
to  have  their  spiritual/constitution- 
al  future  influenced  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  he  describes  as  includ- 
ing “a  Hindu,  a Muslim,  a Jew,  a 
Sikh  and  a Buddhist”  (he  doesn’t 
mention  Christians,  agnostics, 
atheists  or  others).  Such  confi- 
dence may  be  ill  founded. 

In  countries  where  religions 
represented  by  these  committee 
members  are  dominant,  the  record 
on  religious  freedoms,  human 
rights  and  other  benefits  (or  lack  of 
them)  speaks  for  itself,  as  does  the 
record  of  imposed  atheism  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Now  that  he  has  had  a crack  at 
the  Constitution,  will  Dr. 
Sugunasiri  try  to  remove  the  words 
“God  keep  our  land”  in  our  nation- 
al anthem?  Is  there  anyone  else  left 
“standing  on  guard  for  Canada” 
against  those  who  believe  they  have 
a divine  right  to  steer  it  away  from 
its  heritage  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  majority? 

Daniel  Osmond 
Department  of  Physiology 

Environment  is 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
made  a bad  but  not  irreversible 
mistake  in  placing  the  Division  of 


the  Environment  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science.  It  belongs  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering  or  in  an  umbrella 
faculty  such  as  a Faculty  of  Earth 
Sciences. 

By  any  definition,  including  that 
by  Professor  Ann  Zimmerman  in 
The  Bulletin  (Paths  to  the  Forest, 
Nov.  9),  environment  is  an  applied 
science,  drawing  on,  melding, 
integrating  and  building  on  the 
applied  disciplines  of  forestry, 
botany,  geology,  applied  micro- 
biology, chemical  engineering, 
economics,  management,  applied 
chemistry  and  physics,  industrial 
engineering,  applied  mathematics 
and  ethics  as  applied  philosophy.  It 
is  and  should  be  recognized  as  an 
applied  discipline. 

One  of  the  University’s  principal 
goals  is  the  establishment  of  strong 
ties  with  industry  and  government. 
How  does  this  goal  square  with 
substantial  withdrawal  of  the 
University’s  support  for  the  profes- 
sion of  forestry?  Forestry  serves 
Canada’s  largest  industry — it  is 
Canada’s  largest  producer  of  ex- 
ports and  our  best  hope  that  fiscal 
restraint  will  not  last  forever. 

Professor  Zimmerman’s 
program  in  the  Division  of  the 
Environment  threatens  profession- 
al accreditation  and  the  BScF 
degree  as  well  as  current  master’s 
degrees  in  forestry.  But  we  can 
expect  that  increasing  environmen- 
tal regulation,  impact  assessment 
and  monitoring  will  employ  more 
professional  foresters,  well  trained 
in  environmental  science. 

The  most  lucid  section  of 
Professor  Zimmerman’s  self- 
defence  is  her  opening  injunction: 
“Whoops!  Hold  on  there!  Back  up! 
Time  out!”  Of  these  instructions  I 
would  plead  for  “Back  up!”  and 
rethinking  of  the  proper  place  of 
environment  as  an  applied  science 
in  our  university. 

Morris  Wayman 
Faculty  of  Forestry  and 

Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 

Chemistry 

Call  him  St.  Nick 

I chuckled  my  way  through 
Nicholas  Pashley’s  new  column  in 
the  Oct.  19  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Congratulations  both  to  you  and 
Mr.  Pashley  for  adding  some 
humour  to  the  university  world.  I 
always  enjoy  reading  The  Bulletin 
for  its  interesting  and  informative 
articles.  Now  I’ll  also  be  looking 
forward  to  Mr.  Pashley’s  column 
every  month  to  lighten  up  my  day. 

Christine  Tausig  Ford 
Editor 

University  Affairs 


Letters  Deadlines 

December  4 for  December  14 
December  23  for  January  11 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B Y 


Nicholas 


Pashley 


Sweet  Mysteries  of  Life 


O YOU  EVER  FEEL  THAT  THIS  UNIVER- 
sity  has  become  relentlessly  modem  and 
sensible?  It’s  always  comforting  when  some- 
thing comes  along  to  shatter  that  air  of  reason. 

Sharp-eyed  forester  Paul  Aird  spotted  a 
piece  in  The  Varsity  recently  that  warrants  our 
attention.  St.  Michael’s  College,  you  may  re- 
call, found  itself  in  a jam  last  month  when  the 
real  estate  moguls  of  Tridel  pulled  out  of  a 
condo  deal,  leaving  the  college  short  to  the 
tune  of  $40  million.  Not  that  it’s  any  of  your  business  but 
that’s  more  than  I make  in  a year. 

Obviously  fund  raising  is  a big  part  of  university  life 
these  days  and  St.  Mike’s  president  Richard  Alway  is  not 
just  crying  in  his  beer  over  the  lost  millions.  He’s  going 
to  get  the  money  elsewhere.  “I  think,”  he  told  The  Varsity, 
“we  have  to  approach  the  people  we’ve  served  over  the  last 
140  years.” 

Professor  Aird  and  I have  the  same  funny  feeling 
about  this.  Sure,  studies  have  shown  that  university  grad- 
uates live  longer  than  most  but  we  have  to  think  (and  I 
don’t  want  to  get  morbid)  that  by  now  some  of  these 
people  are  going  to  be,  well,  dead.  There,  I’ve  said  it.  It 
stands  to  reason,  doesn’t  it,  that  over  140  years  a num- 
ber of  St.  Mike’s  grads  will  have  passed  over  to  that  land 
from  whence  few  cheques  appear. 

I’m  not  Catholic  myself  but  I have  a high  enough  re- 
gard for  that  faith  to  have  married  an  adherent  and  I know 
they  have  access  to  a mystery  or  two  that  the  rest  of  us 
lack.  But,  frankly,  if  President  Alway  can  pull  this  one  off, 
he’s  got  my  respect.  Getting  fundraising  letters  from  St. 


Mike’s  can  only  add  to  what  I gather  are  the 
significant  stresses  of  life  in  purgatory.  My 
only  regret  is  that  another  U of  T college  al- 
ready has  a newspaper  called  The  Medium.  Or 
is  President  Alway  planning  to  sell  indulgences 
to  the  descendants  of  those  departed  grads? 

Another  recent  Varsity  piece  exposed  the 
hazard  of  bicycles  chained  to  wheelchair  ramps 
impeding  access  to  persons  with  disabilities. 
No  one,  it  turns  out,  is  quite  sure  under  whose 
jurisdiction  this  issue  falls  and  the  University  does  not  have 
a policy  on  the  matter.  The  U of  T Police  report  that  yes, 
they  do  indeed  remove  bikes  from  ramps,  but  only  on 
Remembrance  Day. 

There’s  a kind  of  charm  to  things  that  happen  just  once 
a year.  Think  of,  say,  Groundhog  Day.  Might  it  not 
lose  its  magic  if  there  were  another  one  in  August?  I be- 
lieve there’s  a quirky  rule  in  Victoria  University’s  char- 
ter that  obliges  them  to  close  their  gates  one  day  a year. 
I’ve  never  seen  it  happen  but  I’d  like  to  think  that  it’s  done 
with  a bit  of  ceremony  including  incantations  from 
Methodist  holy  books. 

I’d  like  to  see  the  ritual  removal  of  the  bicycles  per- 
formed with  a little  panache.  If  they’re  going  to  do  it  just 
the  once,  why  not  do  it  right?  Let’s  mark  the  fifth  week 
of  Michaelmas  term  with  a procession  around  the  cam- 
pus led  by  the  chancellor  in  full  robes,  followed  by  the 
campus  police  in  a sort  of  papal  Swiss  Guard  uniform, 
armed  with  some  fearsome,  vaguely  medieval  device  for 
cutting  through  bicycle  locks.  If  a thing’s  worth  doing, 
after  all,  it’s  worth  being  silly  about. 
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SOFT  CONTACT  LENSES 

$ m Jt.  oo 

FROM 


EYE 

EXAMS 

ARRANGED 


INCLUDING  FITTING  AND  STARTER  KIT 


CALL  FOR  DETAILS 


SHERBOURNE  OPTICAL 

600  SHERBOURNE  ST. 

925-7186 

UNIVERSAL  OPTICAL 

3447  WESTON  RD.  (AT  FINCH) 
743-5112 

CAPRICE  OPTICAL 

5125  STEELES  AVE.  WEST 
747-1911 


A 3 Year  Diploma  Program 

Leading  to  a challenging 
career  as  a 

RADIATION  THERAPIST 


Are  you  looking  for  a career  in  the  health  care  field 
where  you  can  use  your  science  background  combined 
with  interpersonal  skills? 

Do  you  have  six  OAC  Courses  (including  Physics, 
Mathematics  and  English)  or  are  you  currently  working 
on  a basic  science  degree? 

Then  we  invite  you  to  an: 

INFORMATION  SESSION 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1993 
AT  10:00  AM 

Princess  Margaret  Hospital  Auditorium 

500  Sherbourne  Street 

TORONTO  (Wellesley  and  Sherbourne) 

For  further  details  call: 

The  OCI/PMH  School  of  Radiation  Therapy: 
(416)413-2027 


This  stress 
is  really 
getting  to  my 


WE  CAN  HELP! 


LOWER 

VILLAGE 

HEALTHCARE 

GROUP 


Our  multi-disciplinaiy  group  of 
health  care  professionals  is 
dedicated  to  relieving  your 
discomfort  and  making  sure  that 
you  keep  on  feeling  great 

245  St  Clair  Avenue  West 

(West  of  Avenue  Road,  at  Warren  Road) 

Call  us  for  a consultation 
or  to  get  a copy  of  our  brochure. 

323-1077 


All  of  our  services  are  covered  by  your  U of  T 
health  care  plan  and  many  other  plans. 


Mac  for  the  Holidays! 

A T T H E Un  IVERS1TY  O F To  R O N T O Co  M P U T E R Sh  O P 


Buying  an  Apple®  Macintosh™  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  many  benefits.  You  can  catch-up  on  the  end-of-term  rush. 
Get  a head  start  on  the  winter  term.  Or  surprise  the  family  for  the  holidays. 

Mac  for  the  Holidays  offers  you  great  prices  on  Mac  Classic™  II,  LC II,  Ilsi,  or  the  new  Mac™  Ilvi  computer.  These 
systems  include  System  7,  keyboard,  monitor,  and  mouse. 

These  special  prices  are  only  available  to  current  staff,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  affiliated 
institutions.  But  hurry  - Mac  for  the  Holidays  ends  on  January  15! 

Macintosh  LC  II 

with  NEW  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor 
4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive ..  1,915 
4 Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive  ..2,050 


NEW! 
Mac  Ilvi 


AVAILABILITY  SUBJECT 
TO  APPLE'S  STOCK 


Financing  available! 


Authorized  Dealer 


Macintosh  Classic ™ II 

4Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive  ..  1,169 
4Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive  ..  1,299 

NEW  Macintosh  Ilvi  HPl 

with  NEW  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor  Hg|  ^ 

?i  5 Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive ...  3,195  

Macintosh  list 

with  NEW  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor 
3 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive  ..2,430 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  3rd  floor 

978-7947 


I Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh,  Mac,  and  "Mac  for  the  Holidays"  are 
I trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Classic  is  a trade  mark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


U C Union  Dining  Hall 
79  St.  George  Street,  Toronto 

Catering  a la  Carte 
looks  forward  to  being  of  service 
to  you  this  holiday  season. 

Join  us  in  celebrating  this  festive  season 
at  the  U C Dining  Hall. 

Reserve  now  for  small  groups 
or  private  functions. 

Catering  services  are  available 
for  your  Christmas  parties. 

Please  call  Mary  King,  Catering  and  Facilities  Manager 
with  your  Holiday  needs. 

971-4818 

Nappy  Holidays 
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A 

Trail 

Still 

Warm 

Literary  sleuth  reveals 
a Toronto  cityscape 
somewhere  between 
fact  and  fiction 

By  David  Todd 

Michael  Ondaatie’s 
1987  novel  In  the 
Skin  of  a Lion  is 
. about  grand  imperial 
dreams  and  those  who  toil  in 
anonymity  to  transform  them  into 
physical  reality.  Several  of  the  book’s 
key  characters  are  employed  as 
labourers  in  the  building  of  such 
modern  Toronto  landmarks  as  the 
Bloor  St.  viaduct  and  the  magnificent 
art  deco-influenced  R.C.  Harris 
Filtration  Plant  in  the  east  end,  and 
their  fictional  lives  are  woven  artful- 
ly into  the  “chaos  and  tumble”  of 
historical  events.  One  of  those  char- 
acters, the  thief  Caravaggio,  reap- 
pears in  Ondaatje’s  new  Booker 
Prize-winning  novel  The  English 
Patient. 

For  Professor  Dennis  Duffy  of  the 
Department  of  English,  the  history 
upon  which  Ondaatje  based  In  the 
Skin  of  a Lion  has  been  a longstand- 
ing source  of  curiosity.  When  the 
Spanish  Association  for  Canadian 
Studies  invited  him  to  present  a paper 
at  its  annual  conference  earlier  in 
November,  Duffy  decided  to  try  his 
hand  at  playing  literary  gumshoe,  re- 
tracing the  author’s  quest  for  the 
“archival  building  blocks”  of  his 
novel.  At  the  City  of  Toronto 
archives,  and  in  a number  of  other 
locations,  he  discovered  many  of  the 
articles,  clippings  and  photographs 
from  which  he  believes  Ondaatje  ap- 
propriated telling  details  for  his  work 
of  fiction.  From  Duffy’s  sleuthing 
emerges  a portrait  of  the  writer  “ma- 
nipulating fact  and  speculation,  his- 
tory and  imagination ...  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  own  visionary  structure.” 
To  accompany  his  presentation, 
Duffy  assembled  various  photographs 
from  the  civic  and  provincial  archives 
and  created  a slide  show.  The  fruits 
of  his  archival  search  range  from 
shots  of  construction  work  on  the 
viaduct  to  a picture  of  a Macedonian 
cafe  that  figures  in  the  novel.  The 
most  dramatic  images,  however,  are 
those  of  the  filtration  plant,  the 
great  “palace  of  water”  conceived 
by  the  influential  Commissioner  of 
Works  Rowland  Caldwell  Harris  and 
completed  in  1938.  “You  watch,” 
Harris  tells  one  of  Ondaatje’s  fic- 
tional characters  near  the  end  of  the 
novel,  “in  fifty  years  they’re  going  to 
come  here  and  gape  at  the  herring- 
bone and  the  copper  roofs.  We  need 
excess,  something  to  live  up  to.” 


Archival  images  from  the  Toronto  of  Ondaatje's  novel.  Top:  The 
construction  of  the  Bloor  St.  viaduct  completed  in  1918.  “The 
bridge  goes  up  in  a dream,”  the  author  writes,  “...it  will  carry 
trains  that  have  not  even  been  invented  yet.  ” Middle  left:  The 
Balkan  Cafe,  a Macedonian  workers'  eatery  mentioned  in  the 
novel  “where  they  sat  on  wire  chairs  and  were  served  by  long- 
aproned  waiters.”  Middle  right:  A glimpse  of  the  water-filtra- 
tion plant's  interior  during  construction:  “...the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing would  be  an  image  of  the  ideal  city.”  Bottom:  The  grandiose 
waterworks  building  “spread  ceremonial  over  the  rise  just  south  of 
Queen  Street  looking  onto  the  lake.  ” 
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ROB  ALLEN 


University  Professors 


Working  on  His  Competitive  Streak 

Andre  Salama  is  determined  to  do  his  part  for  job  creation 
By  Karina  Dahun 


If  Andr£  Salama  can’t 
assure  the  public  that 
universities  do  relevant 
work,  no  one  can. 

A professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering,  Salama  conducts 
research  that  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  electronic  de- 
vices such  as  portable  computers 
and  telephones.  He  has  the 
brainpower,  the  public  pays  him 
to  put  it  to  good  use,  and  voila, 
the  wheels  of  industry  turn  and 
jobs  are  created. 

Salama  seems  to  do  every- 
thing right.  He  speaks  French 
fluently,  receives  awards  and  dis- 
tinctions (he  was  recendy  ap- 
pointed for  another  five  years  to 
the  James  M.  Ham  Industrial 
Research  Chair  in  Microelec- 
tronics), is  listed  in  an  assort- 
ment of  directories  of  who’s  who 
such  as  the  Dictionary  of 
International  Biography , teaches 
and  administers  with  energy,  conducts  research  with  passion, 
has  accumulated  11  patents  that  are  used  in  industry  to  improve 
the  performance  of  microchips,  is  popular  among  his  colleagues 
and  blessed  with  a smile  that  makes  angels  sing. 

Gifted,  accomplished  and  congenial,  he  never  dropped  out 
of  school,  never  had  to  cheat  on  an  exam  and  probably  never 
caused  his  parents  grief.  Bom  in  Egypt  in  1938  to  an  Italian 
father  and  a French  mother,  he  was  studious  and  very  active  in 
sports  — in  high  school  he  was  first  in  the  country-wide  matri- 
culation exams  and  a member  of  the  national  swim  team. 

In  1957  he  moved  to  Canada  and  attended  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  where  he  received  his  PhD  in  1966. 
Electronics  always  fascinated  him  and,  as  he  sees 
it,  attending  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1963-64  placed  him  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  The  era  of  the  microchip  was  just 
beginning  and  what  he  learned  then  influenced  the 
rest  of  his  career. 

Salama  was  named  University  Professor  this 
year.  As  others  of  this  distinction  he  was  selected 
for  demonstrating  “unusual  scholarly  achieve- 
ment and  pre-eminence  in  a particular  field  of 
knowledge.” 

One  of  his  biggest  accomplishments  is  the  es- 
tablishment in  1990  of  Micronet,  a federal  net- 
work of  centres  of  excellence  that  focuses  on  the 
design  and  development  of  complex  integrated  cir- 
cuits for  use  in  high  speed,  high  density  commu- 
nication and  computer  systems.  Salama  is  program 
leader  and  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  idea,  says  Professor 
Roy  Boothroyd  of  the  electronics  department  at  Carleton 
University.  “An  outstanding  researcher  with  a remarkable 
record”  he  organized  the  group  of  nine  universities  and  submitted 
a proposal  that  was  funded  to  the  tune  of  $2.7  million  per  year 
for  four  years.  “I  don’t  know  how  he  does  it  all,”  says  Boothroyd. 
“He  carries  out  a lot  of  research  activity  yet  manages  to  pursue 
larger  initiatives  that  benefit  society.” 

Three  universities  in  Canada  (U  ofT,  Carleton  and  Waterloo) 
have  built  world-class  laboratories  for  microelectronic  research. 
Salama’s  at  the  D.L.  Pratt  Building  houses  25  graduate  students, 
permanent  staff,  research  associates  and  post-doctoral  fellows. 
The  lab  has  two  sections.  One  is  for  graduate  students,  the  other 
is  like  a hospital  operating  room  with  a dust  count  of  no  more 


than  100  particles  per  cubic  foot  — microchip  fabrication  re- 
quires spotless  conditions. 


When  Micronet  was  launched,  its  main  objective  was 

research  excellence.  However,  the  rules  are  changing  and  now 
the  government  wants  the  centres  to  emphasize  industrial 
relevance  in  order  to  enhance  Canadian  competitiveness. 
“Managing  research  excellence  is  not  a big  problem  because  we 
picked  the  best  people  in  Canada  to  participate,”  Salama  says. 
“In  fact,  it’s  impossible  for  universities  to  talk  about  anything 
but  research  excellence.  But  putting  teams  of  people  to  work  on 


In  Salama' s view 

THERE  ARE  GOOD  REASONS 
FOR  THE  EMPHASIS  ON 
INDUSTRY  RELEVANCE 


industrial  relevant  research  projects  takes  a lot  more  work.” 

The  role  of  universities  in  the  Canadian  economy  is  an  im- 
portant issue,  he  says.  “We  are  not  creating  enough  jobs  in 
Canada.  It  is  very  important  that  we  move  the  focus  of  our  econ- 
omy from  raw  materials  to  high-tech.”  In  his  view  there  are  good 
reasons  for  the  federal  government’s  emphasis  on  industry  rel- 
evance. “The  objective  of  what  we’re  doing  [at  Micronet]  is  to 
transfer  technology  to  Canadian  industries  and  make  them 
able  to  compete.  The  reason  I’m  interested  in  developing  mi- 
croelectronic devices  is  that  it  might  affect  some  of  the  com- 
panies we  have  in  Canada.  We  can  help  train  the  people  who 
can  go  and  work  in  industry. 

“While  there  is  a limit  to  what  I as  a professor  at  a univer- 
sity can  do  as  a group  leader  for  a centre  of  excellence  program, 


the  objective  is  really  to  help 
Canadian  industry  bootstrap 
itself.” 


The  question  of  relevance 

is  a controversial  one  for  uni- 
versities — should  everything 
they  do  be  of  immediate  value 
to  society?  In  Salama’s  field 
most  research  is,  but  in  the  hu- 
manities the  case  for  relevance 
is  more  difficult  to  argue,  par- 
ticularly in  an  age  of  restraint. 

On  Sept.  28  Professor  Jens 
Wollesen  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  told  the  task  force 
on  university  accountability 
that  funding  for  centres  of 
excellence  might  undermine 
the  principles  of  academic  freedom 
and  basic  research  if  money  was 
siphoned  off  from  “unproductive” 
research  and  teaching  programs 
and  channelled  to  more  im- 
mediately profitable  programs. 

Salama  does  not  think  money  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  and  given  to  applied  and  phys- 
ical sciences.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  the  focus  of  the  economy 
should  be  on  jobs.  “If  Canada  continues  along  the  line  it’s 
going,  it  seems  likely  we’re  going  to  lose  jobs,  standard  of  liv- 
ing, social  programs,  medicare  and  education.  How  do  we  pay 
for  them  if  we  don’t  produce  anything?”  By  concentrating  on 
a stronger  economy  first,  eventually  there  should  be  adequate 
funding  for  all,  he  says. 

Research,  in  his  view,  cannot  simply  be  classified  as  basic  or 
applied;  the  two  overlap.  On  several  occasions  he  has  started  pro- 
jects that  didn’t  lead  to  commercial  developments.  In  other  cases 
he  has  undertaken  basic  research  that  ended  up 
with  practical  applications.  In  1978,  for  example, 
he  decided  he  wanted  to  build  a junction  field  af- 
fect transistor,  a low  noise  amplifier  that  operates 
at  a very  low  voltage.  He  did  not  have  a particu- 
lar application  in  mind  at  the  time  and  it  could 
have  been  one  of  those  projects  that  ended  up  on 
the  shelf.  However,  as  it  turned  out  six  years  later, 
the  device  became  the  cornerstone  of  technology 
used  by  Gennum  Corp.  in  Burlington  to  create  a 
hearing  aid  amplifier  that  can  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  each  user’s  hearing  frequencies. 

The  debate  in  recent  years  about  women  in 
engineering  does  not  elicit  any  strong  reactions 
from  Salama.  He  has  taught  numerous  female 
students  and  half  a dozen  of  the  63  PhD  and 
master’s  theses  he  has  supervised  were  written  by 
women.  Women  should  be  encouraged  to  become  engineers, 
he  says,  not  because  of  their  gender  but  because  there  will  be  a 
need  for  engineers.  He  would  be  pleased  if  his  only  child,  a 
daughter  of  14,  chose  engineering  (at  the  moment  she  plans  to 
be  a paediatrician)  — she’d  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Rarely,  he  says,  has  he  heard  women  complain  about  their  lot 
in  engineering  and  he  doesn’t  really  believe  that  active  dis- 
crimination takes  place.  “I  find  it  a bit  strange  that  people  are 
complaining  about  this.  I haven’t  noticed  it  myself,  maybe  I’m 
too  busy  to  notice.” 

Busy  indeed  and  eager  to  move  on  to  matters  more  tangible 
than  a discussion  about  women  in  engineering.  In  today’s  cli- 
mate of  bottom-line  thinking  Salama  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
new  politically  correct. 
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VELUT^  k.  /EVO 


ARBOR 


REPORT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON 


TO  THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1991  TO  JUNE  30,  1992 


Introduction 

This  Annual  Report  covers  the 
period  from  July  1 , 1991  to  June  30, 
1992.  The  Report  includes  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Office  caseload  for  the 
year,  updates  action  taken  on  items 
discussed  in  previous  Annual  Reports 
and  presents  specific  cases  and  issues 
from  this  year  that  warrant  attention  or 
comment. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  point  out, 
especially  to  people  outside  the 
University  community  who  might  read 
this  Report,  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  one  of  only  a few  post- 
secondary educational  institutions  in 
Canada  that  have  an  Ombudsperson 
on  campus.  By  employing  such  a per- 
son these  universities  have  chosen  not 
to  ignore  their  errors  and  weaknesses 
but  to  face  them  straight  on.  The  Office 
of  the  Ombudsperson  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  funded  by  the  University, 
reports  directly  to  the  Governing 
Council  and  is  beholden  to  no  one 
group,  constituency  or  vested  interest. 
The  Office  is  available  to  alt  University 
community  members,  and  it  impartially 
assesses  complaints  and  grievances 
and  criticizes  policies  and  procedures 
when  warranted.  The  Terms  of 
Reference  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  (Appendix  A)  require 
that  the  Office  “make  an  annual  report 
to  the  University  community  through  the 
Governing  Council."  This  mandate 
shows  a desire  by  the  University  to 
correct  shortfalls  in  policies  and  proce- 
dures, even  at  the  expense  of  an  occa- 
sional airing  of  a somewhat  embarrass- 
ing item  in  public.  In  recent  years,  the 
Administration  has  been  directed  to 
present  to  the  Governing  Council  a 
formal  response  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ombudsperson.  All  of  this  pro- 
motes an  openness  in  dealing  with 
difficulties  and  a collective  responsibility 
for  their  resolution. 


Office  Operations 

Staff 

The  staff  complement  of  the  Office 
has  remained  at  3.0  full-time  equiva- 
lents since  1985.  Sherylin  Biason  has 
been  the  Office  Secretary  for  the  past 
year  while  Laura  Kerr  has  been  the 
Assistant  to  the  Ombudsperson  since 
1989. 

Accessibility 

The  building  that  houses  the  Office 
of  the  University  Ombudsperson  now 
has  a wheelchair-accessible  entrance. 
Over  the  past  year,  the  entrance  way 
was  ramped  and  the  double-door  en- 
trance automated. 

Early  this  year,  we  borrowed  from 
Special  Services  a Telephone 
Communications  Device  for  the  Deaf 
(TDD)  that  permitted  us  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  persons  who  are  deaf. 
We  found  this  device  to  be  very  useful, 
and,  fortunately,  now  have  permanent 
use  of  it. 


Reporting  period 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson 
now  reports  annually  from  July  1 to 
June  30.  Prior  to  last  year,  the  Office 
used  an  October  1 to  September  30 
reporting  period.  This  had  originated 
with  the  opening  of  the  Office  on 
October  1,1976.  The  new  reporting 
period  coincides  with  that  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  University. 

Annual  caseload 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson 
handled  810  cases  from  July  1, 1991 
to  June  30,  1 992.  The  distribution  of 
the  caseload  across  constituency 
groups  of  the  University  community  is 
shown  in  Table  1 . An  analysis  of  the 
workload  by  action  taken  is  presented 
in  Table  2.  The  caseload  continues  to 
increase  (Table  3).  The  twelve  month 
total  for  1991-1992  is  the  highest  yearly 
total  reported  since  the  Office  opened 
in  1976. 

This  year,  the  caseload  stretched 
our  resources  to  the  limit  and  then 
some.  A larger  number  of  cases  than 
usual  required  extensive  investigation. 
We  put  in  a great  deal  of  overtime  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of 
service  and  to  provide  all  individuals 
who  came  to  the  Office  with  timely 
assistance,  information  and  follow-up. 

End-of-term  Review 

As  my  current  term  comes  to  an 
end,  the  Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson  is  undergoing,  in  accor- 
dance with  general  University  practice, 
a review  of  its  mandate  and  operations. 
The  Review  Committee  will  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  appointment  of 
an  Ombudsperson  for  the  term  begin- 
ning July  1, 1993.  The  Review 
Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  is  being  chaired  by  Dr. 
Annamarie  Castrilli,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Council.  The  Review 
Committee  has  been  requested  to  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Council  in  1993. 


Update  of  Previous 
Recommendations 

Receipt  of  the  Annual 
Report  by  the  Governing 
Council  and  the  Response 
by  the  Administration 

The  Annual  Report  last  year  was 
submitted  to  the  October  7th  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  Report  raised 
over  thirty  issues  of  concern  and,  in 
many  instances,  recommended  action 
and  change.  At  this  meeting,  President 
Prichard  undertook  to  report  in  April 
1 992  “the  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  in  response  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the 
Ombudsperson.”  The  Provost,  the 
Acting  Vice-President-Administration 
and  the  Vice-President-Human 


Resources  each  presented  their  re- 
sponses to  the  appropriate  Board  of  the 
Governing  Council  and  the  President 
presented  the  collective  responses  at 
the  April  10th  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council.  I 
was  invited  to  comment  on  the 
Administration’s  response  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Council.  I did 
so,  noting  in  particular  that  I was 
pleased  that  the  Administration  was 
acting  on  so  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions put  forward  in  the  Annual  Report, 
thereby  acknowledging  the  validity  of 
the  underlying  concerns. 

Grading  Practices 
Pertaining  to  Clinical 
Training  and  Field  Courses 

In  May  1990,  the  Academic  Board 
approved  a set  of  policies  that 
established  minimum  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  student  academic  perfor- 
mance in  courses  with  a practical  com- 
ponent of  study  such  as  field  trips  or 
clinical  training.  The  Academic  Board 
incorporated  these  policies  directly  into 
the  Grading  Practices  Policy  to  ensure 
their  University-wide  application  and  to 
give  them  the  required  authority. 

Despite  this,  we  noted  in  last  year’s 
Annual  Report  that  some  instructors 
were  still  failing  to  carry  out  mid-way 
performance  measures  with  feedback 
to  students  in  such  courses.  The 
Provost  has  followed  up  on  this  by  re- 
minding divisions  of  their  responsibility 
to  ensure  compliance  with  established 
grading  practices  as  they  pertain  to 
academic  evaluation  of  practical  activi- 
ties in  clinical  and  field  courses. 

Presumably  the  Academic  Board 
intended  that  evaluation  reports  submit- 
ted by  instructors  should  provide  stu- 
dents with  a clear  indication  of  their 
interim  and  final  academic  performance 
and  that  the  reports  should  be  suffi- 
ciently unambiguous,  objective  and 
detailed  to  justify  the  final  grade  and  to 
stand  up  as  evidence  in  the  event  of  a 
petition  or  appeal.  We  are  aware  of 
instances  this  past  year  where  difficul- 
ties resulted  from  inadequate  evalua- 
tion reports.  Evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance must  be  given  its  due  priority. 

Lost  Examinations 

In  three  previous  Annual  Reports,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  procedures  to 
verify  that  examinations  had  been  re- 
turned to  authorities  were  inadequate  to 
deal  with  allegations  of  irregularities. 
Over  the  past  year,  the  University 
Registrar  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
has  requested  that  each  division  ap- 
point an  Examinations  Officer.  These 
individuals  are  to  meet  as  a group  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  improve 
procedures  pertaining  to  the  tracking  of 
exams  and  other  related  matters. 

One  such  matter  concerns  the  loss 
by  teaching  staff  of  completed  examina- 
tions or  tests.  Our  Office  sees  a num- 
ber of  such  cases  each  year.  The  de- 
partment usually  tells  the  student  that 
he  or  she  will  need  to  re-sit  the  exami- 
nation.-The  new  examination  usually 


consists  of  different  questions. 

Normally  there  is  little  delay  in  setting  a 
new  examination.  There  have,  howev- 
er, been  instances  where  departments 
have  been  reluctant  to  set  an  examina- 
tion for  only  a single  student,  and  in- 
stead have  suggested  that  the  student 
sit  the  examination  when  the  course  is 
next  offered  and  a new  examination  is 
to  be  set  in  any  event.  In  either  case, 
the  student  is  burdened  with  the  need 
to  restudy  the  material  and  to  free  up 
time  to  rewrite  the  examination.  The 
delay,  and  the  prospect  of  being  exam- 
ined and  graded  on  different  material 
than  the  rest  of  the  original  class,  also 
add  to  the  burden.  All  of  this  becomes 
less  annoying  to  the  student  if  his  or  her 
views  have  been  actively  sought  and 
considered  from  the  beginning  when 
the  department  decides  on  a course  of 
action.  In  cases  such  as  this,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  department  should 
not  only  make  provision  for  the  student 
but  also  investigate  why  the  examina- 
tion was  lost  in  the  first  place.  In  our 
experience,  departments  are  loath  to 
carry  out  an  investigation  that  might 
reveal  the  culpability  of  a member  of 
the  faculty.  I recommend  a more  even- 
handed  approach  that  seeks  to  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  the  matter  and  takes 
into  account  the  views  of  all  parties. 

Conflict  of  interest 

Over  the  past  decade,  I have  ex- 
pressed my  misgivings  about  conflict  of 
interest  provisions  at  the  University, 
cited  a number  of  incidents  arising  from 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  stressed  the 
need  for  improved  guidelines. 

Professor  Martin  Friedland,  at  the 
President’s  request,  examined  this 
issue  last  year  and  made  thirty-seven 
specific  recommendations.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  then  further  con- 
sidered by  a Committee  co-chaired  by 
the  Vice-President,  Human  Resources 
and  the  Vice-Provost,  Staff  Relations. 
That  Committee  took  into  account  reac- 
tions from  the  University  community 
and,  in  the  light  of  these,  drafted  four 
policies  to  be  applicable  to  academic 
staff,  professional  librarians,  administra- 
tive staff  and  managerial  administrative 
staff.  The  Committee  concluded  that 
these  four  groups  differed  too  widely  in 
their  functions  and  responsibilities  to  be 
covered  by  a single  all-encompassing 
policy. 

The  Administration  is  currently  seek- 
ing the  agreement  of  the  Faculty 
Association  with  respect  to  the  policy 
for  academic  staff,  as  required  by  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
Association.  The  Administration  is  also 
requesting  input  from  the  Staff 
Association  and  other  interested  parties 
in  the  University  community.  Following 
this,  these  policies  pertaining  to  Conflict 
of  Commitment  and  Conflict  of  Interest 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Academic 
Board  or  Business  Board,  as  appropri- 
ate, and  eventually  to  the  Governing 
Council  for  approval. 
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Post-Doctoral  Fellows 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  assembling  a 
registry  of  Post-Doctoral  Fellows 
(PDFs).  The  School  plans  next  to  issue 
identification  cards  to  the  PDFs.  In 
addition,  a small  number  of  administra- 
tive changes  have  been  enacted  that 
give  them  improved  access  to  some 
student  services.  However,  little  has 
been  done  over  the  past  year  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  PDFs  at  the 
University.  Essentially  their  privileges 
and  responsibilities  within  the  University 
community  remain  undefined. 
Consequently,  they  miss  out  on  the 
rights  and  benefits  available  as  a matter 
of  course  to  members  of  other  groups. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  I have 
raised  this  issue.  While  undoubtedly 
the  matter  is  complex  and  difficult,  there 
should  have  been  more  than  enough 
time  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  issue 
and  to  fashion  a creative  solution. 

In  the  absence  of  a policy  and  pro- 
cedural framework,  this  Office  contin- 
ues to  assist  PDFs  in  the  resolution  of 
their  concerns.  In  one  instance  this 
past  year,  a PDF  complained  to  me  that 
his  supervisor,  a member  of  the  aca- 
demic staff,  refused  to  pay  him  accord- 
ing to  their  contractual  agreement  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction  with  his  work. 

In  the  absence  of  an  established  com- 
plaint or  grievance  procedure,  the  PDF 
was  uncertain  what  he  could  and 
should  do.  The  situation  was  rectified 
with  departmental  assistance.  PDFs 
will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  until  ap- 
propriate protective  measures  are  insti- 
tuted on  their  behalf. 

Non-academic  discipline 
code 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before  as 
well,  I recommended  that  the 
Administration  review  its  decentralized 
approach  to  student  non-academic 
discipline  and  that  it  reconsider  creating 
a centralized  non-academic  discipline 
code,  in  my  experience,  the  decentral- 
ized code  was  not  working  well.  The 
University  Affairs  Board  was  also  con- 
cerned about  policy  pertaining  to  non- 
academic  student  conduct.  It  struck  a 
Special  Committee  to  examine  this 
matter.  That  Committee  recommended 
a centralized  approach,  and  on  June 
25, 1992  the  Governing  Council  ap- 
proved a Code  of  Student  Conduct  that 
applies  across  the  entire  University. 

Religious  Holy  Days 

I commented  in  the  Report  last  year 
that  existing  provisions  to  inform  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  dates  and  nature  of  non- 
Christian  religious  Holy  Days  explicitly 
mentioned  only  Jewish  festivals,  and 
that  such  a restricted  listing  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  current  cultural  and 
religious  diversity  of  the  University  com- 
munity. The  Provost’s  Office  this  year 
expanded  the  listing  to  include  the 
dates  of  major  Muslim  Holy  Days  and 
the  Lunar  New  Year.  I recommend  that 
these  changes  be  made  permanent 
through  an  amendment  to  the 


Governing  Council  resolution  that  ap- 
plies to  this  matter,  and  that  continued 
consultation  and  dialogue  occur  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  interested 
staff  and  student  groups  regarding 
further  expansion  of  the  listing. 

Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters 

The  Registrar  has  reported  that 
divisional  Calendars  will  henceforward 
include  procedures  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  suspected  academic  of- 
fences are  to  be  processed  under  the 
Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters.  These  procedures  will  be  de- 
scribed along  with  the  previously  pro- 
vided information  describing  offences 
and  sanctions.  I noted  last  year  that 
procedural  information  was  not  readily 
available,  that  students  accused  of  an 
offence  under  the  Code  were  frequently 
unaware  of  the  relevant  procedures, 
and  that  wide  dissemination  of  this 
information  should  rectify  the  problem. 

Half-credit  fall  term  courses 

A number  of  students  last  year  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  they  were  disad- 
vantaged because  they  had  to  apply  to 
graduate  or  professional  programmes 
of  study  in  the  spring  with  transcripts 
that  did  not  include  grades  for  half 
courses  completed  in  the  previous 
autumn.  I recommended  that  the 
University  update  transcripts  at  the  end 
of  each  term.  This  issue  has  now  been 
resolved.  The  Provost  has  reported 
that  “the  recording  of  Fall  Term  courses 
will  proceed  in  a timely  fashion  after  the 
completion  of  the  courses  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.” 

Date  of  birth  on  transcripts 

The  Registrar  has  reported  that  the 
date  of  birth  will  no  longer  appear  on 
student  transcripts.  I reported  last  year 
that  a number  of  students  had  come 
forward  to  complain  that  their  age  was 
irrelevant  to  academic  grades  or  stand- 
ing. They  maintained  that  the  date  of 
birth  should  not  be  included  on  the 
transcript  because  it  could  potentially 
adversely  affect  their  chances  of  em- 
ployment or  of  admission  into  graduate 
or  professional  programmes  of  study. 

Requirements  for  admission 
to  graduate  programmes 

The  Calendar  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  sets  out  four  basic 
requirements  for  admission  into  a grad- 
uate degree  programme.  The  fourth  is 
“other  qualifications  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  a graduate  unit.”  Last  year  I 
discussed  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
from  the  failure  of  graduate  units  to 
specify,  to  their  own  teaching  and  re- 
search staff  as  well  as  to  student  appli- 
cants, the  “other  qualifications”  they 
proposed  to  use  when  deciding  on  the 
suitability  of  candidates  for  admission 
into  their  degree  programmes.  The 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  re- 
sponded by  altering  its  practices.  It 
now  requires  that  each  of  its  graduate 


departments  make  available  to  appli- 
cants a form  that  describes  explicitly 
the  “other  qualifications”  that  will  be 
used  to  guide  student  selection. 

Availability  of  academic 
staff 

We  received  fewer  complaints  from 
students  this  past  year  regarding  the 
availability  of  academic  staff  for  consul- 
tation on  matters  pertaining  to  courses, 
entry  into  programmes  of  study  or  ad- 
ministrative services.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  University  author- 
ities during  the  past  year  to  give  this 
issue  a higher  profile  and  to  clarify 
expectations  and  standards.  The 
Provost  wrote  to  Principals  and  Deans 
to  remind  them  that  “it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  faculty  members  to  ensure  that 
their  departments  are  aware  of  when 
they  are  away  from  the  campus  and 
how  they  can  be  reached,  with  of 
course,  the  exception  of  the  vacation 
period.”  The  Provost  also  indicated  that 
“Departments  should  make  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  that  during  July  and 
August  there  are  members  of  staff 
available  to  handle  student  enquiries.” 

Vulnerability  of  financial 
managers 

I mentioned  last  year  that  the  re- 
newed commitment  of  the  Central 
Administration  to  sound  financial  prac- 
tices placed  financial  managers  in  the 
departments  and  divisions  in  a poten- 
tially vulnerable  situation.  A number  of 
financial  managers  met  with  me  to  point 
out  the  absence  of  specific  protective 
measures  if  they  should  be  required  to 
countermand  the  wishes  of  their  aca- 
demic or  administrative  supervisors, 
either  calling  a halt  to  any  financial 
irregularities  or  pursuing  the  matter  with 
higher  authorities.  To  meet  this  con- 
cern, the  Administration  has  instituted  a 
protocol  for  the  reporting  of  incidents  of 
suspected  financial  impropriety.  The 
protocol  provides  “employees  the  op- 
tion of  seeking  advice  directly  from  the 
Director  of  Internal  Audit  in  cases 
where  the  employee  has  concerns 
about  reporting  an  incident  directly  to 
senior  staff  within  the  department,”  and 
it  prescribes  the  assignment  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  relevant  vice-presiden- 
tial office  or  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President-Administration  “to  act  as  an 
impartial  investigative  co-ordinator.” 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the 
Department  of  Human 
Resources 

I noted  in  the  previous  Annual 
Report  that  many  staff  members  were 
confused  about  the  role  and  mandate  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources  at 
the  University.  Consequently,  I recom- 
mended that  Terms  of  Reference  be 
developed  and  that  they  be  circulated 
widely  throughout  the  University. 

Senior  staff  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  independently  con- 
cluded that  “there  was  not  a clear 
sense  inside  or  outside  the  Department 
of  its  role  in  the  University.”  All  staff 


with  human  resources  functions  have 
been  engaged  in  a strategic  planning 
process  to  define  the  mission,  mandate 
and  critical  values  of  the  Department. 
Three  fundamental  documents  have 
been  created  — a statement  of  pur- 
pose, a statement  of  values  and  a 
statement  of  mandate.  These  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Principals  and  Deans.  I 
would  recommend  that  these  state- 
ments be  circulated  widely  to  inform  the 
general  University  community  of  their 
content  and  to  encourage  comment. 

Charging  to  upgrade  skills 

The  Staff  Planning  and 
Development  Office  within  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  offers 
a number  of  workshops  designed  to 
upgrade  the  work-related  skills  of 
University  staff  members  and  to  assist 
in  career  development.  A fee  is  levied 
for  this  service  to  the  departments  that 
employ  the  participating  staff  members. 

I commented  in  the  Report  last  year 
that  it  was  self-defeating  for  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  to 
require  a fee  for  these  workshops  if  this 
meant  that  some  employees  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  to  upgrade  their  skills. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  skills 
in  question  relate  directly  to  Human 
Resources  issues  at  the  departmental 
level.  This  past  year,  there  was  a fee  of 
$1 00  per  employee  to  attend  one  work- 
shop that  was  devoted  to  a review  of 
personnel  procedures  and  forms  de- 
scribed in  the  Manual  of  Personnel  and 
Payroll  Procedures  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  to 
process  and  complete  “Action”, 
“Interdepartmental  Action”  and  “Profile” 
forms. 

The  Vice-President-Human 
Resources  responded  to  this  issue  in  a 
report  to  the  Business  Board  in  January 
1 992.  He  stated  that  he  did  “agree  in 
principle  that  the  cost  of  career  devel- 
opment for  administrative  staff  should 
be  borne  centrally,”  but  resources  were 
unavailable  to  bear  the  cost  of  such 
programmes  centrally.  Consequently, 
the  Staff  Planning  and  Development 
Office  was  “expected  to  recover  much 
of  the  cost  of  administering  and  deliver- 
ing courses.”  He  went  on  to  report  that 
“in  most  cases,  departments  are  willing 
and  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  training” 
and  that  he  was  aware  “of  only  three 
cases  in  recent  years  where  depart- 
ments have  been  unwilling  to  provide 
financial  support  for  the  attendance  of 
staff’  at  such  sessions.  However,  we 
have  heard  from  many  more  than  three 
staff  members  about  this  matter  over 
the  past  few  years.  Therefore,  I contin- 
ue to  recommend  that  the  costs  for 
these  workshops  be  borne  centrally. 

“Casual”  employees 

I said  last  year  that  directives  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies  relating  to  “ca- 
sual” employees  needed  to  be  updated 
because  policy  was  weak  in  this  area. 
Unfortunately,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished over  the  past  year  because 
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there  is  no  framework  agreement  be- 
tween the  University  Administration  and 
the  Staff  Association  to  facilitate  discus- 
sion of  such  matters.  I recommend  that 
once  a framework  agreement  is  estab- 
lished, the  policies  that  pertain  to  “casu- 
al” employees  receive  high  priority. 

Control  of  inventory 

I raised  the  issue  of  the  adequacy  of 
inventory  controls  in  place  throughout 
the  University  in  last  year's  Report. 

The  Administration  is  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  situation  but  progress  is 
likely  to  be  slow  and  incremental.  The 
Acting  Vice-President-Administration 
reported  to  the  Business  Board  in 
January  1 992  that  “the  difficulties  of  the 
University’s  control  of  fixed  assets  are 
well  understood.  ...  Most  available 
automated  approaches  are  very  costly, 
but  affordable  compromises  have  been 
identified.  In  many  cases,  it  is  likely 
that  the  solution  adopted  will  be  on  a 
'going  forward’  and  evolutionary  basis 
since  the  task  of  conducting  a complete 
physical  inventory  of  the  University’s 
assets  is  simply  impractical."  Progress 
in  this  area  is  important  to  the  sound 
management  of  the  University’s  assets. 

Issues  Arising  from 
Current  Cases 

Cut-backs  and  their  adverse 
effect  on  members  of  the 
University  community 

Many  more  individuals  than  usual 
have  come  to  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  this  year  with 
complaints  related  to  or  arising  from  the 
diminished  resources  available  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  University.  The 
erosion  of  financial,  material  and  staff 
resources  is  an  ongoing  problem  which 
is  likely  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter, given  the  contraction  of  the  econo- 
my, the  growth  of  government  debt,  and 
the  focus  of  public  opinion  on  other 
priorities.  This  is  particularly  worrisome 
because  the  number  of  people  at  the 
University  who  are  adversely  affected  is 
alarmingly  high.  I refer  to  all 
constituencies  of  the  University  commu- 
nity. Our  Office  with  its  unique  man- 
date and  function  is  ideally  situated  to 
receive  input  from  all  groups  throughout 
the  University  community.  And  it  does 
— from  full-time  and  part-time  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  from 
administrative  staff  and  from  faculty 
members.  All  come  to  this  Office  with 
their  problems.  Each  constituency  this 
year  has  been  significantly  affected  by 
the  University-wide  budget  reductions. 
Specifics  vary  from  group  to  group,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  clear.  There  is  a lot 
of  pain  and  distress  throughout  the 
University  community  and  much  of  it  is 
related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  cut- 
backs. 

Cut-backs  have  been  a dominant 
issue  at  the  University  for  a number  of 
years.  Administrators  and  working 
groups  have  been  concerned  with  bal- 
ancing budgets  as  they  face  the  cut- 


backs. They  have  struggled  to  maintain 
services  and  output,  even  as  the  means 
to  do  so  diminishes.  I appreciate  these 
necessities.  But  I view  the  matter  pri- 
marily from  the  damage  it  wreaks  on 
human  expectations,  health,  behaviour 
and  relationships  because  these  are 
the  problems  staff  members  and  stu- 
dents come  to  tell  us  about  when  they 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
cut-backs.  The  fall-out  from  the  cut- 
backs has  included: 

1 . stress  from  overwork 

2.  fear  of  job  loss,  exacerbated  by 

uncertain  prospects  in  a contracted 

economy 

3.  reduced  levels  of  service 

4.  unwillingness  to  contest  unfair  or 

questionable  decisions  or  practices. 

All  of  these  are  major  problems  that 
adversely  affect  the  University  commu- 
nity. 

I take  no  issue  with  the  need  to  cut 
back  on  operating  expenses  in  the  face 
of  declining  revenues.  I would  urge, 
however,  that  administrators  carefully 
think  through  what  stresses  will  likely 
arise  from  their  decisions,  that  they 
consult  widely  and  that  they  give  high 
priority  to  fashioning  programmes  to 
minimize  harm. 

Excessive  workload  and 
overtime 

Many  staff  members  currently  bear 
onerous  workloads  that  adversely  affect 
their  efficiency,  their  output  of  services 
and,  most  importantly,  their  health. 

Many  staff  members  tell  our  Office  that 
they  are  unduly  stressed  by  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  them,  particularly 
the  amount  of  overtime  work.  Positions 
are  frequently  left  unfilled  when  vacat- 
ed; instead  duties  and  activities  are 
reassigned  to  others.  Repeatedly, 
individuals  tell  us  that  they  habitually 
come  in  early  in  the  morning,  stay  late 
into  the  evening  and  take  work  home  or 
come  in  on  the  weekend  to  cope  with 
the  workload.  Some  do  this  because 
overtime  is  assigned.  Others  believe 
overtime  is  expected  as  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  their  value  to  the  organiza- 
tion in  tough  times.  Others  comply 
because  they  don’t  want  to  draw  un- 
favourable attention  to  themselves  as 
cut-backs  proceed.  Still  others,  espe- 
cially senior  staff,  put  in  overtime  simply 
“to  get  the  work  done.”  Whatever  the 
reason,  there  is  atoll  on  human  health. 

The  Manual  of  Staff  Policies  states 
that  the  “standard  number  of  working 
hours  in  a week  for  full-time  salaried 
non-unionized  staff  is  36.25  hours 
(33.75  hours  during  July  and  August). 
Unionized  staff  hours  are  specified  in 
the  respective  collective  agreement." 
Administrators  should  be  expected  to 
adhere  to  these  provisions,  to  be  realis- 
tic when  assigning  work  and  especially 
to  be  reasonable  when  reassigning 
duties  from  vacated  positions.  The 
duties  of  each  position  should  be  re- 
viewed to  ensure  that  the  overall  work- 
load is  reasonable  and  that  irrelevant 
activities  are  deleted  to  maximize  effi- 
ciency. If  new  duties  are  to  be  added, 


then  staff  members  need  to  be  properly 
trained  to  carry  them  out.  The  views  of 
staff  members  should  be  considered 
when  reassigning  duties.  Supervisors 
should  closely  monitor  staff  carrying 
heavy  workloads  for  symptoms  of 
“burnout.”  In  my  view,  there  is  room  for 
improvement  with  respect  to  all  of  these 
issues.  Our  Office  is  aware  of  too 
many  instances  where  inadequate 
attention  was  given  to  these  matters 
initially  and  where,  as  a consequence, 
difficulties  arose  later. 

An  initiative  is  currently  under  way 
at  the  University  whereby  teams  of  staff 
members  from  the  three  campuses  are 
examining  issues  related  to  “rethinking 
administration.”  The  aim  of  the  project 
is  to  “design  and  implement  an  action 
plan  to  improve  the  University’s  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  effectiveness” 
with  a view  , among  other  things,  to 
create  “a  more  satisfying  and  produc- 
tive working  environment  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  engaged  in  ad- 
ministrative work.”  The  issues  of 
excessive  workload  and  overtime  may 
be  addressed  by  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  project.  I hope  that  this  will 
be  the  case.  If  not,  then  I recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  survey  staff  members  to 
quantify  the  number  of  hours  worked  in 
overtime  and  that  the  Administration 
use  this  information  to  assess  the  im- 
pact and  acceptability  of  the  situation. 

Timeliness 

Increased  workloads  and  declining 
staff  complements  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  administrative  delay  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  timeliness  of  respons- 
es to  enquiries,  petitions  and  appeals. 
Not  surprisingly,  given  the  cut-backs, 
our  Office  has  noted  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  complaints  over  the 
past  year.  Students  have  complained 
of  delays  in  the  resolution  of  their  peti- 
tions and  appeals,  of  the  slow  pace  of 
procedures  mandated  by  the  Code  of 
Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters  and  of 
the  inordinate  delay  in  resolving  issues 
because  academic  staff  were  absent  on 
research  leave.  Staff  members  have 
approached  us  because  of  excessive 
delays  in  receiving  decisions  pertaining 
to  requests  for  the  reclassification  of 
their  positions.  A staff  member 
required  to  take  a leave  of  absence 
complained  of  waiting  months  for  au- 
thorities to  complete  their  investigation 
into  his  actions  and  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action.  Individuals  applying 
for  admission  to  programmes  of  study 
have  complained  about  failing  to  re- 
ceive results  of  their  appeals  in  a timely 
fashion. 

I strongly  believe  that  the  situation 
would  be  improved  if  staff  members 
involved  in  such  activities  were  gov- 
erned by  reasonable  time  limits  specify- 
ing the  maximum  delay  permitted  in 
handing  down  a decision  under  various 
circumstances.  Time  limits  could  be 
exceeded  only  when  warranted  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
staff  member  or  members  deliberating 


on  the  matter,  or  because  of  the  unusu- 
ally complex  nature  of  the  issue  under 
review.  In  all  instances,  a written  report 
would  be  required  to  justify  the  delay 
and  to  indicate  when  a decision  would 
be  available.  The  individual  who  is 
suffering  the  excessive  administrative 
delay  should  have  recourse  to  question 
this  report  and,  if  desired,  to  have  more 
senior  authorities  rule  quickly  on  its 
acceptability. 

In  our  experience,  as  available  staff 
decreases  and  individual  workloads 
increase,  the  cases  most  prone  to  ex- 
cessive administrative  delay  are  those 
that  differ  from  the  norm  in  that  they  are 
singular  in  nature,  possess  a number  of 
complications  or  require  special  atten- 
tion from  more  senior  staff  members. 
More  and  more  cases  of  this  type  are 
being  removed  from  the  usual  channels 
and  decisions  are  being  delayed  while 
authorities  look  for  sufficient  time  to 
deal  with  the  matter  later. 

Administrative  units  need  to  design 
procedures  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
The  proposed  time  limits  would  be  one 
means  to  bring  these  cases  back  into 
active  consideration  and  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  excessive  delay. 

Refusal  to  pursue  legitimate 
concerns 

I am  always  distressed  when  indi- 
viduals approach  our  Office  with  legiti- 
mate complaints  but  decline  to  pursue 
matters  because  they  fear  reprisals 
from  individuals  in  positions  of  authori- 
ty. This  situation  has  occurred  more 
frequently  this  year  than  in  previous 
years  because  individuals  feel  less  sure 
of  themselves  in  a world  of  reduced 
prospects.  Individuals  are  easily  intimi- 
dated by  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  who  allot  grades  or 
who  control  access  to  precious  jobs  or 
to  highly  desired  programmes  of  study. 
Justified  or  not,  this  is  the  perception  of 
many  who  come  to  our  Office  and  likely 
many  more  who  choose  to  suffer 
wrong-doing  in  silence.  Failure  to  pur- 
sue a legitimate  concern  is  not  without 
peril  to  the  individual  who  will  as  a re- 
sult suffer  a sense  of  grievance  and 
helplessness.  The  University  is  also 
harmed;  its  image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
complainant  is  diminished,  and  the 
shortcoming  is  not  aired  for  potential 
correction.  Given  that  many  individuals 
seem  to  fear  seeking  remedy  for  legiti- 
mate concerns,  the  University  should 
consider  whether  it  has  done  enough  to 
foster  an  environment  that  objectively 
responds  to  grievances  and  that  en- 
courages individuals  to  exercise  their 
rights.  I believe  that  a renewed  com- 
mitment in  this  area  would  induce  many 
individuals  to  come  forward  to  pursue 
legitimate  concerns  despite  the  uncer- 
tain times. 

Poor  investigative  practices 
of  staff  members 

Our  Office  continues  to  encounter 
poor  investigative  practices  and  ques- 
tionable decisions  by  academic  and 
administrative  staff  members  who  are  in 
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a position  to  receive  and  resolve  com- 
plaints. I have  commented  in  a number 
of  Annual  Reports  on  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  investigative  skills  of  staff 
members,  and  I have  emphasized  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  articulat- 
ing a set  of  minimum  standards  detail- 
ing what  should  be  done  and  what 
questions  should  be  asked  when  as- 
sessing the  validity  of  a complaint. 
Although  authorities  have  previously 
indicated  that  these  suggestions  are 
“good”  and  agreed  that  “formalized 
instruction”  in  these  matters  would  be  of 
great  assistance,  as  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, little  action  has  actually  been  taken 
on  this  issue  over  the  past  year.  I be- 
lieve the  situation  will  deteriorate  even 
further  as  the  cut-backs  in  staff  take 
their  toll  and  fewer  staff  members  are 
available  to  respond  to  the  complaints. 
Now,  more  than  previously,  there  is  a 
need  for  concrete  action. 

Cultural  diversity  of  the 
University  community 

The  University  community  has  be- 
come more  culturally  and  racially  di- 
verse over  the  past  decade  as  individu- 
als from  all  groups  in  society  have 
sought  and  successfully  gained  en- 
trance into  programmes  of  study  and 
staff  positions.  In  an  ideal  world  this 
shouldn’t  cause  any  problems.  In  reali- 
ty, this  is  a time  of  transition  with  in- 
creased potential  for  conflict  and  dis- 
agreement as  individuals  from  diverse 
backgrounds  1 . interact  and  begin  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  2.  seek  to  be 
accepted  and  welcomed  by  others  and 
3.  assess  the  relevance  and  perspec- 
tive of  course  material.  The  University 
has  recognized  that  much  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  new 
reality.  A Special  Advisor  has  been 
appointed  to  coordinate  efforts  related 
to  race  relations  and  anti-racism  initia- 
tives and  to  develop  appropriate  poli- 
cies. The  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Race  Relations  and  Anti- 
racism Initiatives  (PACRRARI) , along 
with  its  subcommittees,  has  actively 
examined  a number  of  key  issues  in 
this  area  and  has  submitted  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the 
Administration  for  dissemination  to  the 
University 
community. 

Our  Office  is  vitally  interested  in 
these  and  other  initiatives  at  the 
University  that  seek  to  respond  to  the 
cultural  and  racial  diversity  on  campus. 
We  closely  follow  the  activities  of 
groups  examining  various  issues  relat- 
ed to  these  matters.  We  attend  meet- 
ings and  workshops  whenever  possible 
and  have  contributed  to  the  resolution 
of  a number  of  difficulties.  Some  of  our 
cases  concern  allegations  of  discrimi- 
natory actions  or  practices,  and  we 
work  closely  in  these  cases  with  the 
Special  Advisor  on  Race  Relations  and 
Anti-racism  Initiatives  and  with  staff 
members  at  the  International  Student 
Centre. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  expand 


outlooks,  perspectives  and  practices  so 
that  all  people  on  campus  feel  welcome 
and  at  ease.  I worry  that  with  the  re- 
cent cut-backs  there  will  be  fewer  re- 
sources and  a reduced  commitment 
given  to  this  area,  with  priorities  shifting 
elsewhere.  In  addition,  as  staff  mem- 
bers who  field  enquiries  and  investigate 
complaints  are  reduced  in  number, 
individuals  from  culturally  diverse 
groups  on  campus  will  undoubtedly 
suffer;  there  will  be  less  time  for  staff  to 
relate  to  culturally  based  perspectives 
and  nuances  as  they  deal  with 
enquiries  or  complaints.  It  is  important 
for  the  University  to  achieve  further 
improvement  in  these  matters.  Some 
divisions  have  taken  the  initiative  to 
promote  intercultural  awareness  and  to 
educate  their  staff  members  with  re- 
spect to  various  aspects  of  cultural 
diversity.  I believe  this  is  a useful  ap- 
proach and  one  that  should  be  expand- 
ed. I would  like  to  see  a series  of  work- 
shops and  videos  that  discuss  pertinent 
aspects  of  cultural  diversity  and  racism 
developed  and  made  widely  available 
to  students,  administrative  staff  and 
teaching  staff.  Such  material  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  staff  mem- 
bers in  front-line  positions. 

Individuals  with  disabilities 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  at  the  University  over  the  past 
few  years  in  responding  to  the  special 
needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 
Professional  staff  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  Special  Services  to 
Persons  with  a Disability  work  closely 
with  the  divisions  to  permit  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  enrol  in  programmes 
of  study  and  to  ensure  that  their  aca- 
demic performance  is  fairly  and  equi- 
tably assessed.  Difficulties  occasional- 
ly arise  when  there  is  disagreement 
about  appropriate  arrangements. 

Some  divisions  are  more  creative  and 
enterprising  than  others  in  their 
response  to  the  needs  of  students  and 
staff  members  with  disabilities.  Our 
Office  has  received  a number  of  com- 
plaints each  year  about  arrangements 
for  students  and  staff  members  with 
special  needs.  We  work  closely  with 
the  Special  Services  Office  and  make 
use  of  the  expertise  of  its  staff. 

Physical  safety 

There  are  numerous  instances 
where  staff  members  are  required  as 
part  of  their  duties  to  transport  cash, 
cheques  or  charge  slips,  sometimes  in 
substantial  amounts,  to  various  destina- 
tions throughout  the  campuses  or  to 
nearby  banks.  Most  have  received  no 
special  training  to  carry  out  this  task. 
Many  of  these  individuals  confide  to  our 
Office  that  they  are  frightened  for  their 
physical  safety  when  transporting  these 
monies.  They  fear  they  are  at 
increased  risk  of  being  accosted,  as- 
saulted and  robbed.  However,  they  are 
reluctant  to  raise  this  issue  with  their 
supervisors  because  thir  duty  is  consid- 
ered to  be  part  of  their  jobs.  Some 
individuals  even  fear  dismissal  if  they 
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complain.  In  my  view,  it  is  unwise  to 
transport  money  in  this  manner  and  to 
expose  individuals  to  the  dangers  of 
doing  so.  I have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Personal  Safety  Officer  and 
she  shares  my  concern.  I note  that 
some  sectors  of  the  University  have 
armoured  trucks  pick  up  and  deliver 
valuables,  and  I recommend  that  a 
concerted  effort  be  made  to  extend  this 
practice  and  to  coordinate  the  transport 
of  money  and  cheques  throughout  the 
campuses  by  trained  professionals. 

The  walksafer  service  at  the 
University  is  in  jeopardy.  Funding  is 
currently  available  only  to  December 
1 992.  Programmes  of  this  sort  serve  to 
enhance  the  safety  and  feeling  of  well- 
being of  a number  of  individuals  on 
campus.  These  outcomes  are  impor- 
tant. The  beneficial  impact  of  personal 
safety  strategies  should  be  carefully 
weighed  against  the  need  for  budgetary 
restrictions  when  deciding  whether  to 
discontinue  such  services. 

In  previous  Annual  Reports,  I raised 
the  issue  of  disruptive  behaviour  on 
campus  and  encouraged  the 
Administration  to  determine  whether 
current  internal  structures,  security 
measures,  disciplinary  procedures  and 
information  resources  were  adequate  to 
respond  to  incidents  of  this  sort. 
Information  is  now  widely  available  to 
members  of  the  University  community 
that  describes  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  to  take  when  faced  with  one  or 
more  disruptive  or  violent  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  new  University-wide 
Code  of  Student  Conduct  has  been 
approved  and  implemented.  I still  find, 
however,  that  in  such  situations,  stu- 
dents and  staff  members  frequently 
hesitate  to  seek  the  help  and  support  of 
trained,  responsible  staff.  Even  those 
who  have  been  given  responsibility  to 
deal  with  these  situations  frequently 
feel  uncomfortable  in  doing  so;  yet  they 
do  not  request  additional  support.  I 
want  to  make  three  points  concerning 
these  matters: 

1 . all  members  of  the  University 
community  should  take  the  time  to 
read  the  available  information  and 
know  what  to  do  when  faced  with  a 
dangerous  situation,  and  they 
should  not  hesitate  to  seek  assis- 
tance 

2.  rethinking  is  required  if  individu- 
als are  being  placed  in  exposed  or 
untenable  positions 

3.  additional  support  mechanisms 
should  be  considered. 

In  my  view,  renewed  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  formation  of 
intervention  teams.  Such  teams  have 
an  important  place  in  the  spectrum  of 
possible  responses  to  potentially  dan- 
gerous situations.  Their  usefulness  has 
been  tested  at  a number  of  Canadian 
and  American  Universitiies,  and  I be- 
lieve they  would  complement  our  cur- 
rent arrangements.  I am  aware  of  two 
intervention  teams  that  were  assembled 
on  an  informal  basis  at  the  University 
during  the  past  year  and  used  to  advan- 
tage. One  of  these  teams  developed  a 
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set  of  recommendations  based  on  its 
experience  and  submitted  them  to  the 
Administration  for  consideration.  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
University  to  adopt  formally  the  use  of 
intervention  teams  and  to  establish 
them  where  they  might  be  required. 

Initiating  Mediation  Services 

There  is  increasing  interest  on  cam- 
pus in  using  mediation  techniques  to 
resolve  disputes.  Over  the  past  year, 
our  Office  received  considerably  more 
requests  than  previously  for  this  sort  of 
service.  It  is  timely,  therefore,  that  a 
proposal  to  develop  mediation  services 
is  being  completed  and  readied  for 
submission  to  the  Administration.  This 
proposal  has  been  prepared  by  a num- 
ber of  interested  academic  and  admin- 
istrative staff  members.  I believe  there 
is  much  merit  in  this  proposal  and  that  it 
warrants  serious  consideration. 

Provisions  in  the  University 
Inventions  Policy  to  resolve 
claims  of  inventorship 

The  University  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  adding  provisions  to  the 
Inventions  Policy  that  address  the  issue 
of  ownership  disputes  between  two  or 
more  individuals  claiming  inventorship 
to  the  same  invention.  The  failure  of 
current  policy  to  address  this  question 
adequately  came  to  light  this  past  year 
in  two  separate  instances.  Although 
both  cases  were  handled  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  the  need  for  specific  policy  direc- 
tion became  apparent.  Other 
Universities  were  canvassed  for  their 
approach  to  this  matter.  With  this  infor- 
mation in  hand,  new  procedures  are 
being  formulated  to  assess  and  resolve 
overlapping  claims  of  inventorship  by 
two  or  more  individuals,  whether  they 
be  academic  staff,  administrative  staff, 
post-doctoral  fellows  or  students. 
Authorities  are  also  considering  a pro- 
posal for  a brochure  to  inform  graduate 
students  of  pertinent  aspects  of  the 
Inventions  Policy  and  to  advise  them  of 
their  rights  in  these  matters. 

Appointment  and 
re-appointment  of 
departmental  chairs 

The  departmental  structure  in  one 
division  is  sufficiently  convoluted  and 
ambiguous  that  it  has  led  to  confusion 
and  disagreement  about  which  aca- 
demic units  qualify  for  the  application  of 
the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators.  Academic  units  are 
nested  within  other  departmental  units 
and  it  was  unclear  to  the  complainant 
whether  the  former  should  be  consid- 
ered as  full-fledged  departmental  enti- 
ties or  classified  as  sub-departments. 
This  is  important,  because  departmen- 
tal chairs  but  not  heads  of  sub-depart- 
ments come  under  the  purview  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators.  Following  a review  of 
the  matter,  the  Dean  concluded  that 
“there  is  no  standardized  procedure  for 
use  by  all  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Division  for  review  and  appointment  of 


programme  chairs  or  directors  within  a 
Department".  I recommended  that  a 
division-wide  standardized  approach  be 
developed  that  is  viewed  as  just  and 
reasonable.  The  Dean  agreed  and  this 
issue  is  to  be  examined  further  by  the 
division. 

Expulsion  from  the 
University 

When  the  Governing  Council  votes 
to  expel  someone  from  the  University, 
the  expulsion  is  lifelong.  Current  policy 
does  not  permit  re-admission  of  the 
individual  at  a later  date  under  any 
circumstances  nor  does  it  provide  the 
means  to  review  the  expulsion  after  a 
period  of  time.  I do  not  agree  with  ei- 
ther practice.  I believe  that  it  is  exces- 
sive to  apply  sanctions  permanently  to 
punish  an  offender.  In  addition,  it 
seems  inappropriate  to  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  rehabilitation  and  to  insist  on 
the  continuing  suitability  of  the  harshest 
penalty.  I became  involved  in  a case 
this  past  year  with  an  individual  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  University 
fifteen  years  previously  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  denied 
re-admission  to  the  University,  in  large 
measure  because  there  was  no  mecha- 
nism in  place  to  consider  rescinding  the 
original  penalty.  I have  written  to  the 
Governing  Council  to  recommend  that  it 
revise  its  definition  of  expulsion  to  per- 
mit the  re-admission  of  offenders  to  the 
University  at  a later  date,  should  events 
warrant,  and  that  it  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  equitable  review  of  individ- 
ual cases. 

Staff  placed  “on  warning” 
applying  to  new  positions 

A staff  member  complained  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  had  refused  to  forward  her 
application  to  an  advertised  job  compe- 
tition because  she  had  been  placed  “on 
warning”  for  unsatisfactory  performance 
in  her  current  position.  The  Department 
of  Human  Resources  confirmed  that 
this  had  indeed  been  the  case.  Further 
enquiries  revealed  that  the  practice  of 
not  forwarding  the  applications  of  em- 
ployees placed  “on  warning”  to  internal 
job  competitions  was  inconsistently 
applied  and  that  there  was  no  written 
policy  to  guide  practice  in  this  area. 

I discussed  these  matters  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions  with  senior  staff  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  and 
on  one  occasion  collectively  with  the 
personnel  officers.  I expressed  at  one 
time  or  another  the  following  concerns. 

1 . Practices  with  important  ramifica- 
tions to  employees  should  be  traceable 
to  written  policies. 

2.  These  policies  should  be  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies. 

3.  The  inconsistent  application  of 
administrative  procedures  is  unaccept- 
able. 

4.  The  demonstrated  skills  and  ex- 
perience of  the  employee  rather  than 
the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  should 
govern  whether  an  individual’s  applica- 
tion and  resume  are  passed  on  by  the 


personnel  officer  for  initial  consideration 
in  an  internal  competition. 

5.  Unsatisfactory  performance  in 
one  setting  doesn't  necessarily  trans- 
late into  unsatisfactory  performance 
elsewhere,  particularly  if  personality 
conflicts  have  contributed  to  the  original 
allegations  of  unsatisfactory  perfor- 
mance. 

6.  Allegations  of  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance can  be  unfounded  or  exag- 
gerated but  still  be  virtually  impossible 
to  contest.  This  would  be  the  case 
when  important  components  of  the 
allegations  are  supported  solely  by  the 
word  of  the  supervisor  against  that  of 
the  individual  who  has  been  placed  “on 
warning.”  It  would  also  be  the  case 
when  the  only  witnesses  work  under 
the  same  supervisor  and  hence  would 
feel  themselves  at  risk  if  called  upon  to 
testify. 

I recommended  throughout  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  that  personnel  offi- 
cers should  routinely  process  and  pass 
on  applications  to  internal  employment 
competitions  from  staff  members  “on 
warning”.  In  addition,  I recommended 
that  staff  members  “on  warning”  should 
be  provided  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
first  to  inform  the  hiring  department  of 
their  probationary  status  and  to  explain 
any  mitigating  circumstances. 

Personnel  officers  should  impart  this 
information  only:  if  given  leave  to  do 
so  by  the  staff  member  on  probation,  or 
after  interviews  have  been  completed 
and  the  hiring  department  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  candidates 
without  bias.  I went  on  to  say  that  the 
hiring  department  will  inevitably  learn  of 
the  staff  member’s  probationary  status 
when  checking  references  and  that  it 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  to 
ensure  that  reference  checks  are  car- 
ried out. 

After  reviewing  the  matter,  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources 
changed  its  practice  to  permit  applica- 
tions from  staff  members  “on  warning” 
to  be  forwarded  to  internal  competi- 
tions. It  resolved  to  apply  this  practice 
consistently  across  the  University.  The 
Department  of  Human  Resources  in- 
sisted, however,  that  its  basic  mandate 
to  present  suitable  applicants  required 
personnel  officers  to  discuss  “the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  warning”  with  the 
hiring  department  “at  the  same  time  as 
presenting  the  employee’s  relevant 
skills  and  experience  for  the  position.” 
Personnel  officers  have  been  instructed 
to  follow  this  practice.  I believe  this 
revised  practice  still  unduly  disadvan- 
tages individuals  who  have  been  placed 
on  warning  from  being  considered  for 
other  positions  at  the  University.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  to  intervene  later 
in  the  process  if  necessary. 

I have  requested  that  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  keep 
track  of  the  number  of  occasions  that 
staff  members  “on  warning”  are  granted 
interviews  under  these  new  practices  to 


provide  a measure  of  their  fairness. 

Destruction  of  records  and 
files 

In  the  previous  Annual  Report,  I 
recommended  that  the  University  devel- 
op policies  which  clarify  the  minimum 
length  of  time  for  the  retention  of 
records  pertaining  to  the  activities  and 
deliberations  of  academic  search  com- 
mittees. The  Administration  is  still  con- 
sidering this  matter.  Policy  should  be 
developed  to  guide  practice  in  this  area. 

I am  aware  of  two  instances  this 
past  year  where  newly  installed  admin- 
istrators of  academic  units  discovered 
that  their  predecessors  had  destroyed 
or  ostensibly  lost  the  files  and  records 
required  for  continuing  investigations  of 
sensitive  matters.  University  policy  with 
respect  to  the  destruction  of  corporate 
records  is  very  clear.  The  Presidential 
Regulations  for  the  Management  of 
Archives  and  Records  states  that  cor- 
porate records  of  the  University,  “creat- 
ed, received  and  accumulated  by 
University  academic  and  administrative 
officers  and  offices,”  are  “the  property 
of  the  University.  Officials  leaving  or 
relinquishing  their  positions  with  the 
University  shall  leave  all  corporate 
records  for  their  successors.”  In  com- 
menting on  these  regulations,  the 
Assistant  Vice-President  (Planning)  and 
University  Registrar  stated  in  corre- 
spondence that  “when  records  are  no 
longer  needed  by  an  office,  department, 
or  division  it  must  consult  the  University 
Archives  before  any  records  are  de- 
stroyed.” There  is  clearly  a need  to 
inform  academic  administrators  of  this 
policy  and  to  ensure  compliance.  It 
may  also  be  useful  to  clarify  the  distinc- 
tion between  corporate  and  personal 
records. 

Unapproved  provisions  in 
programmes  of  study 

Two  groups  of  students  this  past 
year  ran  into  problems  when  teaching 
staff  failed  to  obtain  divisional  approval 
for  certain  aspects  of  their  programmes. 
It  should  have  been  obvious  that  such 
approval  would  be  necessary;  in  both 
instances  the  provisions  were  some- 
what unusual.  In  one  case,  graduate 
students  were  offered  the  option  of 
completing  part  of  their  degree  require- 
ments at  another  institution  out  of  the 
country.  In  the  other  case,  students 
were  guaranteed  entry  into  a 
programme  of  study  in  another  faculty 
if  they  achieved  a certain  standard  in 
their  current  programme.  The  students 
contacted  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  after  being  informed  by 
divisional  authorities  that  these  provi- 
sions contravened  divisional  regulations 
and,  therefore,  would  not  be  honoured. 
The  positions  of  the  divisions  became 
more  flexible  following  discussions,  and 
exceptions  were  made  to  accommodate 
the  students  in  both  instances. 

Failure  to  adhere  to 
University  policy 

There  were  a number  of  instances 
this  past  year  where  University  policy 
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was  not  being  followed  or  appropriately 
applied.  There  were  a number  of  fail- 
ures to  follow  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters  at  the  departmental  level.  The 
Code  clearly  prescribes  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  when  a student  is  sus- 
pected of  plagiarism,  cheating  on  an 
examination  or  some  other  academic 
offence.  Teaching  staff  may  not  negoti- 
ate with  the  student  regarding  culpabili- 
ty or  penalties;  yet  we  are  informed 
that  this  occurs.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
frequently  constrained  by  the  frightened 
student  from  pursuing  matters  further 
and  from  informing  authorities  of  these 
procedural  errors.  I suspect  this  prob- 
lem is  under-reported  to  authorities  at 
the  University.  Principals,  Deans, 
Directors  and  Chairs  have  a responsi- 
bilty  to  ensure  that  teaching  staff  in  their 
academic  units  are  aware  of  and  follow 
the  Code  scrupulously. 

Administrative  heads  of  academic 
units  are  also  responsible  for  the  proper 
application  by  their  teaching  staff  of 
grading  practices  policies.  The 
University  Grading  Practices  Policy 
applies  to  all  undergraduate  courses 
and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Grading  Practices  Policy  applies  to 
graduate  courses.  We  noted  this  past 
year  an  increase  in  errors  pertaining  to 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  problems  pertaining  to  the 
former.  Teaching  staff  are  required  to 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  grading 
practices  policies.  I recommend  that 
the  Provost  and  academic  administra- 
tors continue  to  bring  the  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  grading  prac- 
tices to  the  attention  of  teaching  staff. 

In  February  1991,  the  Governing 
Council  approved  a smoking  policy  for 
the  University  that  was  designed  “to 
control  involuntary  exposure  to  the 
harmful  substances  produced  by  tobac- 
co smoking”  in  order  to  provide  “a  safe 
and  healthy  environment”  for  students 
and  staff  members.  We  received  a 
number  of  complaints  concerning  con- 
tinued smoking  in  some  of  the  cafete- 
rias at  the  University  and  in  some  aca- 
demic units.  These  practices 
contravened  the  provision  of  the  smok- 
ing policy  which  stated  that  “cafeterias 
and  private  offices  cannot  be  or  contain 
Designated  Smoking  Areas”.  I found 
that  University  authorities  were  reluc- 
tant to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
apply  the  policy  when  individuals  re- 
fused to  comply.  The  smoking  policy 
specifically  states,  perhaps  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  potential  controversy  that 
could  be  expected,  that  “all  supervisors 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  policy  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
University  policies  and  rules”.  In  my 
opinion,  there  has  been  sufficient  time 
for  the  University  community  to  become 
familiar  with  this  policy.  The  smoking 
policy  should  either  be  enforced  or 
changed.  There  is  no  point  in  having  a 
policy  in  place  that  is  not  enforced. 

When  staff  members  must  be  re- 
leased for  reasons  of  organizational 
change,  section  4.06.04  of  the 


“Termination  of  Employment”  Policy 
clearly  and  explicitly  dictates  the  pro- 
cess that  is  to  apply.  Staff  members  in 
the  affected  unit  are  to  be  informed  as 
soon  as  the  need  for  change  has  been 
identified  at  the  advanced  planning 
stage.  They  are  to  be  involved  in  the 
planning  so  that  they  can  assist  with 
exploring  options  and  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  understand  the  back- 
ground to,  and  the  reasons  for,  the 
ultimate  decisions.  The  policy  goes  on 
to  state  that  To  the  extent  employees 
are  able  to  plan  and  prepare 
themselves  for  what  might  happen, 
early  advance  warning  is  preferable  to 
a later  (although  more  explicit) 
announcement.”  I commented  in  the 
Report  last  year  that  managers  were 
failing,  in  some  instances,  to  give  early 
warnings  of  impending  organizational 
change  to  staff  members  and,  in  other 
instances,  to  involve  staff  members 
sufficiently  in  exploring  possible  options 


and  implications.  There  continue  to  be 
violations  of  this  policy.  A number  of 
excuses  are  presented  to  justify  non- 
compliance.  Some  managers  believe 
the  policy  is  faulty  in  concept,  others 
that  the  policy  overemphasizes  the 
need  to  consult  with  affected  staff  and 
still  others  that  the  policy  “gets  in  the 
way  of  what  they  want  to  do.”  In  my 
view,  none  of  these  reasons  justify 
deviation  from  the  policy.  It  is  unequiv- 
ocal and  must  be  followed  in  form  and 
in  spirit.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  matter  over 
the  next  few  years  as  the  University 
restructures  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
contracting  resources. 

Unacknowledged  source 
material  in  prepared  course 
notes 

A group  of  students  came  to  the 
Office  to  inform  me  that  a manual  re- 
quired for  one  of  their  classes 


contained  unacknowledged  text  and 
diagrams  from  the  textbook  used  in  the 
course.  The  manual  had  been  com- 
piled by  teaching  staff  in  the  depart- 
ment offering  the  course  while  the  text- 
book had  been  authored  by  individuals 
not  from  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
students  requested  I pursue  the  matter 
with  the  department.  Following  discus- 
sions, the  department  amended  the 
material  in  its  manual  to  include  appro- 
priate footnotes  and  acknowledgements. 

Conclusion 

These  are  difficult  times  at  the 
University  given  the  static  economy  and 
the  reduction  in  resources.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  be  critical  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. As  always,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  use  the  existing 
framework  of  policies  and  procedures 
to  resolve  problems  and  complaints. 


APPENDIX  A 


Terms  of  Reference  for  the 
Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson 

1.  The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson 
shall  be  independent  of  all  existing 
administrative  structures  of  the 
University  and  have  the  following  func- 
tions: 

a.  To  investigate,  at  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  University  community  or 
upon  the  Ombudsperson’s  own  motion, 
any  grievances  that  may  arise  against 
the  University  or  against  anyone  in  the 
University  exercising  authority; 

b.  To  serve  as  a general  information 
centre  for  members  of  the  University 
community  about  all  situations  and 
University  procedures  concerning  which 
grievances  may  arise  — specifically,  to 
advise  such  members  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  of  the  proper 
procedures  to  follow  in  order  to  pursue 
whatever  business  or  complaint  they 
may  have; 

c.  To  bring  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  attention  of  those  in  authori- 
ty by  the  most  expeditious  means  pos- 
sible, and  to  the  University  community 
at  large  to  the  extent  that  is  appropriate; 

d.  To  direct  during  emergencies  such 
additional  and  special  information  ser- 
vices as  is  deemed  appropriate  within 
the  competence  and  resources  of  the 
office. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  special  concern  of  the 
Ombudsperson  that: 

a.  Decisions  affecting  members  of  the 


University  community  are  made  with 
reasonable  promptness; 

b.  Procedures  used  to  reach  decisions 
are  adequate  and  that  the  criteria  and 
rules  on  which  the  decisions  in  question 
are  based  are  appropriate; 

c.  Any  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  exist- 
ing University  procedures  that  might 
jeopardize  the  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  members  within  the 
University  community  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority.  It  would 
not  be  the  function  of  the 
Ombudsperson  to  devise  the  new  rules 
and  procedures,  but  to  make  recom- 
mendations and  to  press  through  pub- 
licity to  the  extent  necessary  for  their 
formulation  and/or  improvements; 

d.  All  reasonable-  requests  for  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  functions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Office  be  honoured.  The 
Ombudsperson  would  be  expected  to 
search  actively  for  the  answers  to  all 
such  inquiries  and  provide  them  to  the 
inquiring  parties. 

3.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  such  official  files  and  informa- 
tion as  is  required  to  fulfill  the  function 
of  the  Office.  Requests  by  the 
Ombudsperson  for  information  must 
receive  priority  from  every  member  of 
the  University  community. 

4.  Although  authorized  to  function  in  the 
widest  possible  context  and  with  a mini- 
mum of  constraints,  the  Ombudsperson 
shall  not: 

a.  Exercise  such  authority  beyond  the 
legal  authority  of  the  University, 


although  recommendations  may  be 
made  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
University  or  of  its  constituent  parts; 

b.  Make  University  policy  or  replace 
established  legislative  or  judicial  proce- 
dures, although  any  or  all  of  these  may 
be  investigated  or  questioned  and  such 
recommendations  made  as  appropriate 
for  their  improvement  and  efficient  func- 
tioning; 

c.  Release  any  information  regarding 
personal  and  personnel  records,  unless 
written  permission  has  been  received 
from  the  affected  persons  for  releasing 
the  information; 

d.  Set  aside  the  request  of 
complainants  that  their  anonymity  be 
preserved,  even  though  wide  latitude 
has  been  granted  in  making  public  any 
findings  and  recommendations. 

5.  Operations  of  the  Office: 

a.  Files 

( i ) The  Ombudsperson  shall  maintain 
suitable  records  of  complaints,  findings 
and  recommendations  and  these  shall 
be  accessible  only  to  the 
Ombudsperson  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson. 

( i i ) Each  file  and  record  will  be  main- 
tained for  a period  of  seven  years  and 
one  day  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Ombudsperson  deems  the  case  to  be 
completed.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of 
seven  years  and  one  day,  the  file  or 
record  may  be  destroyed;  however,  no 
destruction  of  the  file  or  record  will  take 
place  while  any  proceedings  are  pend- 


I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
dedication,  commitment  and  hard  work 
of  my  two  co-workers  in  the  Office  — 
Laura  Kerr  and  Sherylin  Biason.  I 
thank  them  for  their  humour,  friendship 
and  support. 

The  success  that  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  has  had  over  the  past 
year  in  meeting  its  mandate  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  rendered  it  by  members  of 
the  University  community.  Without  your 
patience  in  responding  to  our  enquiries 
and  investigations  and  your  willingness 
to  discuss  and  explain  matters  to  us, 
we  would  have  accomplished  much 
less  and  arrived  much  less  frequently  at 
fair  and  just  recommendations  to  reme- 
dy errors  and  shortfalls.  For  everyone 
who  helped  our  Office  over  the  past 
year,  thank  you. 


ing  in  the  University,  the  Courts  or  any 
outside  tribunal  and  until  after  all  rights 
of  appeal  are  exhausted  or  times  of 
appeal  have  expired. 

b.  While  exceptions  may  be  made  by 
the  Ombudsperson  with  respect  to 
matters  of  major  importance,  the  office 
will  normally  function  in  terms  of  first 
come,  first  served. 

c.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  University  commu- 
nity through  the  Governing  Council,  and 
such  other  special  reports  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governing  Council. 

6.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governing  Council  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  shall 
be  accountable  to  the  Governing 
Council  and  shall  have  unrestricted 
access  to  all  University  authorities. 

7.  Candidates  for  the  Office  shall  be 
identified  by  a search  committee  highly 
representative  of  the  University  commu- 
nity and  including  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staff. 

The  Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson  is  located  at  16  Hart 
House  Circle, 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 

Ontario  MSS  1A1. 

Telephone  (416)  978-4874. 

New  Section  5 a)  approved  by 
Governing  Council  May  3rd,  1990 
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TABLE  1 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  CONSTITUENCY 


1988-89 
(12  months) 

1989-90 
(12  months) 

1990-91 
(9  months) 

1991-92 
(12  months) 

Undergraduate 

Students 

385 

399 

333 

418 

Graduate 

Students 

79 

100 

87 

116 

Academic 

Staff 

28 

31 

34 

40 

Administrative 

Staff 

69 

68 

63 

105 

Miscellaneous* 

140 

162 

88 

131 

701 

760 

605 

810 

‘Includes  organizations,  applicants  for  admission,  former  employees  and 
students,  alumni,  and  others. 


YEAR 

Oct  1 .-Sept  30: 
(12  months) 


Oct.l-June  30: 
(9  months) 

July  1-June  30: 
(12  months) 


TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  BY  YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  CASES 


1975-76 

310 

1976-77 

382 

1977-78 

406 

1978-79 

454 

1979-80 

508 

1980-81 

459 

1981-82 

480 

1982-83 

497 

1983-84 

592 

1984-85 

639 

1985-86 

547 

1986-87 

734 

1987-88 

754 

1988-89 

701 

1989-90 

760 

1990-91 

605 

1991-92  810 


TABLE  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  ACTION  TAKEN 


1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

(l 2 months)  (12  months)  (9  months) 

(1 2 months) 

Information 

474 

528 

415 

548 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

a)  Expedited 

107 

90 

76 

143 

b)  Resolved 

73 

52 

62 

89 

c)  Unjustified 

- 

- 

- 

d)  Other 

“ 

- 

“ 

No  action  required 

36 

43 

28 

23 

No  jurisdiction 

11 

3 

2 

1 

Incomplete 

- 

44 

22 

3 

Not  Pursued 

■ - - 

- . 

3 

701 

760 

605 

810 

Information  Advising  and  informing  members  of  the  University  about  the 
means  available  to  them  to  resolve  whatever  grievance  or  difficulty  they  have. 

Expedited  Resolution  of  relatively  simple  “red-tape”  problems,  such  as  arrang- 
ing an  exception  to  a rule  in  a particular  case,  speeding  up  consideration  of  a 
routine  matter,  securing  an  explanation  of  a decision,  arranging  a meeting  with  the 
appropriate  official,  or  unsnarling  difficulties  which  occurred  when  an  item  fell  be- 
tween two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved  A grievance  was  settled  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
complainant  and  the  respondent  official  or  department,  usually  through  a reversal 
of  the  original  decision,  a compromise  or  an  agreement  that,  in  light  of  new  or 
clarified  information,  no  grievance  existed. 

Unjustified  After  investigation  and  consideration,  no  basis  was  found  for  a 
grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by  a complainant  was  not  justified  or  reasonable. 

Other  A grievance  or  the  redress  sought  was  found  to  be  partially  justified,  no 
redress  was  possible  or  it  proved  to  be  unresolved. 

No  action  required  A case  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Office,  but  no 
action  of  either  an  informational  or  investigative  nature  was  ever  required. 

No  jurisdiction  The  object  of  the  “request  for  assistance”  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governing  Council. 

Incomplete  No  conclusion  had  been  reached  at  the  time  of  the  Report. 


MHi^ 

Liz  Hoffman 

University  of  Toronto  Ombudsperson 
November  2, 1992 
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Saintly  Sounds,  Earthly  Endeavours 

Andrew  Hughes'  study  of  medieval  music  has  modern  reverberations 

By  David  Todd 


Dympna’s  home  life 

wasn’t  much  of  a pic- 
nic — or  so  the  leg- 
end goes,  anyway.  The  daughter 
of  a medieval  Irish  chieftain, 
she  became  as  a young  woman 
the  unwilling  object  of  her  wid- 
owed father’s  desire.  Desperate 
to  escape,  she  fled  to  Belgium  in 
the  company  of  her  chaplain,  a 
priest  by  the  name  of  Gerebem, 
but  her  father  tracked  them 
down  and  eventually  murdered 
both. 

The  martyred  Irishwoman 
came,  in  time,  to  be  venerated  as 
a saint.  As  with  many,  her  cult 
was  small  and  she  remains  one 
of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  who’s 
who  of  saints.  Nevertheless  one 
present-day  scholar  in  Toronto 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt  her  as  the 
patron  saint  of  an  extraordinary 
research  project  that  has  con- 
sumed the  better  part  of  his  ca- 
reer. It  seems  that  following  the 
discovery  of  her  grave  at  Gheel, 
near  Antwerp,  in  the  early  13th  century,  many  cases  of  epilep- 
sy and  insanity  were  supposedly  cured.  St.  Dympna  thus  became, 
as  The  Book  of  Saints  puts  it,  “patroness  of  lunatics.”  And  who 
better,  thought  Andrew  Hughes,  to  watch  over  his  labours 
here  at  U of  T? 


Hughes,  a professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  cheerfully  admits  that  his  project 
— a monumental  study  of  late  medieval  rhymed  offices  — 
seems  frankly  “insane”  and  describes  his  own  unrelenting  ded- 
ication to  the  work  as  little  more  than  wilful  obstinacy.  That’s 
a minority  view,  however.  In  June  when  the  55- 
year-old  British-born  musicologist  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  two  new  University  Professors  — the 
highest  rank  that  the  institution  can  accord  a fac- 
ulty member  — an  official  U of  T statement 
hailed  him  as  “one  of  the  most  important  schol- 
ars in  the  field  of  late  medieval  studies,”  citing  his 
profound  influence  in  areas  such  as  church  history 
and  liturgies.  “We’re  grateful  to  have  him  around,” 
affirms  Professor  David  Klausner,  acting  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies.  “We  consid- 
er him  a major  asset.” 

It  would  be  easy  enough,  on  first  encountering 
Hughes,  to  lump  him  with  that  handful  of  tenured 
oddities  who  populate  the  dusty  backroads  of 
academia,  tending  their  intellectual  curio  shops  at 
a safe  remove  from  the  real  world  — how  many 
other  U of  T professors,  after  all,  can  boast  a curriculum  vitae 
that  prominently  lists  tournament  croquet  among  their  activ- 
ities? For  all  his  agreeable  eccentricity,  though,  there’s  a stub- 
born streak  of  practicality  in  Hughes,  who  has  taught  at  the 
University  since  1969.  His  Herculean  effort  to  catalogue  a vast 
yet  little-known  repertory  of  poems  from  the  late  Middle  Ages, 
preserved  in  some  10,000  different  liturgical  manuscripts,  may 
represent  something  of  a private  obsession  but  it’s  also  a work 
of  intellectual  pioneering  intended  to  help  fill  blank  spaces  in 
the  contemporary  understanding  of  medieval  history. 

“At  the  moment,”  he  explains,  “our  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ature, music  and  liturgical  services  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  is 
in  the  sort  of  state  our  knowledge  of  the  19th  century  would  be 
if  we  did  not  know  of  Jane  Austen,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dickens, 


Thackeray  and  half  a dozen  other  major  authors.  And  the 
trouble  is  very  few  people  happen  to  realize  just  how  much  we 
don’t  know.” 

A rhymed  office  is  a collection  of  poems  sung  in  plainsong 
during  church  services  on  a saint’s  feast  day.  Hughes  estimates 
that  there  are  approximately  1,500  offices  dating  from  between 
1000  and  1600,  comprising  as  many  as  50,000  poems. 
Manuscripts  containing  the  texts  can  be  found  in  virtually 
every  library  in  Europe.  A portion  of  the  repertory  was  published 
in  the  late  19th  century  but  the  bulk  of  the  material  has  been 
sitting  ignored  for  decades. 

Hughes  first  stumbled  across  the  repertory  while  doing  his 


His  Herculean  effort 

WILL  HELP  FILL  BLANK  SPACES 
IN  OUR  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 


doctoral  studies  at  Oxford  in  the  early  1960s.  Something  in  his 
nature  drew  him  to  take  a closer  look;  “I  saw  a huge  body  of  ma- 
terial that  nobody  was  doing  anything  with,”  he  recalls.  “And 
in  my  usual  bloody-minded  way  I decided  that  since  nobody  else 
was  doing  it,  I might  as  well.”  So  he  set  himself  the  challenge 
of  trying  to  bring  some  coherence  to  this  hopelessly  unwieldy 
collection  of  texts,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it  someday  into  a man- 
ageable research  tool  for  medievalists  and  other  scholars. 

Over  the  years  Hughes  has  travelled  regularly  to  Europe,  bur- 
rowing through  libraries,  always  looking  for  yet  another  piece 
of  the  textual  puzzle.  Relying  on  computer  programs  that  he  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  project,  he  has  succeeded  in  putting 
together  a mammoth  catalogue  of  rhymed  offices  that  identi- 
fies, in  each  case,  the  saint  in  question,  describes  the  actual  texts 


and  indicates  where  manu- 
scripts can  be  found.  He  has 
also  assembled  a concordance 
of 530,000  words  that  appear  in 
the  offices  and  is  planning  to 
write  a textbook  that  would 
provide  a general  introduction 
to  the  repertory. 


Gamely  attempting  to 
sum  up  the  work  that  has  taken 
over  his  life,  Hughes  calls  it  “a 
project  about  saints,  liturgy, 
church  history  and  plainsong.” 
But  even  that  doesn’t  capture 
just  how  rich  the  material  real- 
ly is.  Fully  catalogued,  the 
repertory  could  be  the  soil  in 
which  hundreds  of  new  schol- 
arly works  will  bloom. 

“It  has  immense  ramifica- 
tions for  the  history  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
says  Klausner.  “And  also  for 
hagiography  [the  study  of 
saints’  lives],  a topic  that  has 
become  big  stuff  in  medieval  studies  over  the  last  10  or  15  years. 
A lot  of  the  saints  that  Andrew  is  dealing  with  are  local  and  rel- 
atively little  known.  So  he’s  extending  the  boundaries  of  what 
we  know  about  these  small  local  cults  as  well  as  providing  fur- 
ther information  about  famous  saints  like  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.” 

Of  course  the  rhymed  office  project  won’t  prove  of  much  use 
to  scholars  until  it  finds  its  way  into  print.  And  there’s  the  rub. 
With  just  some  “tidying  up,”  Hughes  says,  both  the  catalogue 
and  concordance  could  be  made  ready  for  publication.  But  he 
is  finding  it  a little  tough  to  let  go  this  monster  child  of  his.  “It’s 
so  vast  that  I know  when  I publish,  it’s  going  to  be  littered  with 
mistakes.  But  I really  feel  that  I’ve  got  to  get  it  out 
in  print  so  that  I can’t  tinker  anymore.”  Given 
three  solid  years  to  work  without  distractions, 
Hughes  says,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  a 
draft  of  the  introduction  and  ship  his  other  major 
works  off  to  press. 

As  a sideline  to  his  toils  with  the  manuscripts, 
Hughes  has  made  a specialty  of  reconstructing  and 
directing  actual  performances  of  liturgical  ser- 
vices from  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  worked  with 
U of  T’s  medieval  performing  group  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas  on  a variety  of  productions  in- 
cluding a re-enactment  of  Henry  V s coronation 
in  1413.  Hughes  aims  for  as  much  authenticity  as 
possible  — which  can,  by  way  of  example,  mean 
performing  matins  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  candles  rather  than  electric  lights,  all  in  an 
effort  to  reproduce  medieval  conditions.  “You  end  up  learning 
all  sorts  of  practical  things  such  as  if  an  ecclesiastic  is  carrying 
a candle  and  makes  a reverence  to  the  altar,  he  is  likely  to  set 
fire  to  his  cowl  if  he  doesn’t  take  care.  That  happened  at  one 
of  our  rehearsals.  It  was  my  wife.” 

Hughes  doesn’t  just  put  on  these  productions  for  amusement. 
The  attempt  to  bring  a text  to  life  is,  instead,  a kind  of  exper- 
iment that  helps  him  see  the  material  in  new  ways.  “I’m  a very 
practical  person  as  well  as  an  abstract  researcher,”  he  insists.  “I 
never  believe  research  is  complete  until  it’s  been  put  into  applied 
form.”  That  sounds  pretty  clear-headed  coming  from  someone 
who  purports  to  need  St.  Dympna’s  intercession.  Hughes 
smiles.  “I  would  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  I don’t  just  have 
my  head  in  the  clouds.  I really  do  have  my  feet  on  the  ground.” 
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Commentary 

Question  Period 

UTFA  should  try  harder  to  negotiate  better  salaries  and  benefits  for  members 
ByNanda  Choudhryand  John  Gittins 


IT  IS  BUT  A SYMPTOM  OF  THESE  TROUBLING 
times  that  fundamental  questions  are  being 
raised  about  all  kinds  of  relationships  within  the 
University.  In  this  context  it  is  imperative  that 
decision  making  be,  and  be  seen  to  be,  fair 
and  rational.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  for  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  to  demand  that 
decision  making  at  this  university  be  “collab- 
orative.” But  should  the  association  not  apply 
the  same  standards  of  openness  and  account- 
ability to  itself? 

On  several  occasions  we  have  made  specif- 
ic criticisms  of  the  pension  agreement  entered 


into  in  1991  by  UTFA.  These  criticisms  have 
not  been  adequately  answered.  The  funda- 
mental problem  remains  that  the  agreement  is 
very  seriously  flawed  and  in  failing  to  explain 
itself  the  association  appears  unresponsive  to 
faculty  concerns. 

UTFA  has  made  the  disingenuous  claim 
that  the  pension  improvements  awarded  last 
year  were  funded  by  the  surplus  in  the  pension 
fund.  We  pointed  out  in  a letter  to  The  Bulletin 
on  Jan.  13, 1992,  that  this  could  not  possibly 
be  so  since  personal  contributions  were  to  in- 
crease by  an  average  of  30  percent,  but  it  was 


not  until  these  increases  came  into  effect  on  July 
1 that  most  faculty  woke  up  to  the  fact  and  re- 
alized that  a very  large  part  of  any  salary  increase 
for  1992-93  has  gone  to  pay  for  these  im- 
provements. The  uproar  from  this  realization 
provoked  a newsletter  from  UTFA  in  August. 
It  repeated  the  views  of  the  association’s  actu- 
aries quoted  previously  in  response  to  our 
criticism. 

UTFA  also  finally  admitted  that  the  im- 
provements were  not  fully  funded  from  the 
pension  fund  surplus  — we  are  now  told  that 
we  are  paying  for  about  one-third  of  the  im- 
provement. Yet  inconsistency  abounds.  For 
example,  part  of  our  pension  is  derived  from  the 
portion  of  our  salary  that  is  subject  to  CPP  con- 
tributions (what  UTFA  calls  the  “basic  bene- 
fit”). This  increases  for  service  after  1992  by  30 
percent;  yet  our  contribution  on  this  portion  has 
increased  by  56  percent.  Why? 

The  association  still  fails  to  admit  that  we 
have  paid  for  the  improved  pension  indexation 
in  three  distinct  ways:  a)  by  sacrificing  at  least 
1.5  percent  in  the  across-the-board  increase,  b) 
through  substantially  greater  personal  contri- 
butions and  c)  through  an  abject  surrender  of 
any  claims  to  the  pension  fund  surplus.  Where 
are  the  actuarial  calculations  to  prove  that  these 
charges  together  equal  the  value  of  improved 
indexation? 

After  decades  of  University  service  and  loyal 


support  of  UTFA  we  are  deeply  saddened  to 
see  repeated  examples  of  weak  negotiating  for 
salary  and  benefits  that  have  resulted  in  for- 
feiture of  most  of  the  pension  fund  surplus, 
salary  increases  that  are  less  than  could  have 
been  obtained,  pension  improvements  that 
are  far  from  what  they  are  claimed  to  be,  disin- 
genuous statements  in  attempted  mitigation 
and  a general  failure  to  be  honest  with  the 
faculty  and  librarians  for  whom  they  negotiate. 
It  is  a record  that  does  little  to  merit  contin- 
ued support.  In  the  September  newsletter 
UTFA  President  Bill  Graham,  in  seeking  our 
support  of  the  association,  writes:  “Help  us  to 
better  serve  our  members.  We  need  each 
other.”  Greater  honesty  and  frankness  would 
be  a good  way  to  begin.  At  the  moment  we  are 
entirely  unconvinced  that  UTFA  merits  con- 
tinued support,  even  if  it  is  all  we've  got.  There 
is  little  to  indicate  that  the  association  puts  its 
most  knowledgeable  people  in  the  front  line  of 
negotiating  or  that  its  teams  are  capable  of 
assessing  actuarial  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  it  has  even  sought  such 
opinion. 

To  remain  credible  to  faculty  UTFA  must 
do  vastly  better. 

Nanda  Choudhry  is  a professor  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  and John  Gittins,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Geology. 


An  Insightful  Discovery 

Premature  babies  look  at  the  world  with  new  eyes 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


jr  'S  very  day  Canadian  doctors 

H.  monitor  premature  babies  for  reti- 
nal  detachment,  a condition  that 
can  cause  blindness.  Now  a new  product  is 
helping  a retinal  surgeon  at  U of  T treat  the 
affliction  before  it  causes  a loss  of  vision. 

In  newborns  retinal  detachment  is  linked 
to  premature  birth.  Blood  vessels  begin  to 
develop  in  the  centre  of  the  eye  at  16  weeks 
gestation  and  grow  outwards  to  the  pe- 
riphery until  birth.  Early  delivery  can  result 
in  abnormal  growth  of  the  vessels  causing 
bleeding,  scarring  or  separation  of  the  reti- 
na from  the  rest  of  the  eye. 

The  problem  also  affects  adults.  Scarring 
and  eventual  retinal  detachment  can  occur 
either  naturally  or  through  injury.  Most 
can  be  treated  successfully  but  about  seven 
percent  risk  losing  their  sight  unless  the 
scar  tissue  is  removed  and  the  retina  surgi- 
cally reattached.  In  those  with  severe  scar- 
ring the  procedure  is  almost  impossible. 

Dr.  Robert  Devenyi  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  and  director  of  the  retina  service 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  has  been 
reattaching  retinas  with  the  aid  of  a liquid 
called  perfluorodecalin  since  it  was  approved 
for  use  in  Canada  in  July  1991.  The  prod- 
uct, developed  in  France,  was  initially 
intended  for  use  as  a blood  substitute. 
However,  Devenyi  says,  a collaboration  be- 
tween biochemists  and  eye  surgeons  led  to 
the  discovery  that  it  produces  dramatic 
results  when  injected  into  the  eye  during 
retinal  surgery. 

A normal  retina,  he  explains,  is  like  film 
lying  flat  against  the  back  of  a camera.  A de- 
tached retina  does  not  lie  flat  but  lifts  up  and 


rolls  into  a funnel-like  shape  that  is  some- 
times filled  with  scar  tissue.  When  perflu- 
orodecalin, a liquid  heavier  than  water,  is 
injected  into  the  eye  it  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
Devenyi  says.  Once  it  fills  the  eye,  it  opens 
the  retina  “like  a flower”  and  then  stabilizes 
movement  thus  allowing  the  surgeon  to  see 
the  scar  tissue  and  remove  it  safely.  The 
chances  of  reattaching  the  retina  are  increased 
from  25  to  50  percent. 

“Perfluorodecalin  is  revolutionary,”  he 
says.  “There  have  been  cases  where  we’ve 
had  absolutely  no  hope  of  even  thinking  of 
correcting  the  problem  and  now  we  can.” 

Devenyi  and  five  other  Toronto  retinal 
surgeons  have  successfully  treated  about 
200  adults,  primarily  from  Ontario,  while 
Devenyi  has  treated  about  50  infants  re- 
ferred to  him  from  across  the  country.  At 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  he  has  op- 
erated on  babies  who  were  born  at  24  or  25 
weeks  and  weighed  just  500  to  600  grams. 

Although  the  results  in  all  patients  have 
been  astounding,  Devenyi  says  perfluo- 
rodecalin is  not  perfect.  The  substance  is  ap- 
proved for  use  only  during  surgery  and  must 
be  removed  after  the  procedure  because 
there  is  some  concern  that  it  could  be  toxic 
if  kept  in  the  eye  for  too  long.  He  and  other 
retinal  surgeons  in  Toronto  are  planning 
to  do  more  research  in  this  area.  Ideally,  he 
says,  surgeons  would  like  to  have  an  aid 
like  perfluorodecalin  but  one  they  could 
leave  in  the  eye  for  an  indefinite  time. 

“When  it’s  in  there  perfluorodecalin  holds 
everything  where  it  should  be  and  the  reti- 
na can  be  kept  in  place.  The  trouble  is  when 
it  is  removed  there  is  still  a risk  of  the  scar 
tissue  coming  back  and  pulling  the  retina  off 


again.  So  that’s  why  there  is  a search  out 
there  for  something  like  this  that  we  can 
keep  in  permanently.” 

Devenyi  is  the  only  surgeon  in  Canada 


testing  the  effectiveness  of  perfluorodecalin 
in  eye  surgery  for  babies.  His  study  is  being 
supported  by  the  French  manufacturer 
OPSIA  Pharmaceuticals. 
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Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

November 

The  Persistent  Prison:  Rethinking 
Decarceration  and  Penal  Reform, 
by  Maeve  McMahon  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  274  pages;  $50  cloth, 
$18.95  paper).  Must  prison  popula- 
tions grow?  This  book  examines  the 
use  of  imprisonment  and  its  alter- 
natives, arguing  for  the  development 
of  progressive  penal  policies. 

October 

Silent  Battle:  Canadian  Prisoners 
of  War  in  Germany,  1914-1919,  by 
Desmond  Morton  (Lester  Publishing; 
218  pages;  $26.95).  The  book  takes 
a penetrating  look  at  the  hidden  his- 
tory of  Canadian  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  First  World  War.  It 
probes  their  fate  and  their  pain  and 
follows  their  private  physical  and 
psychological  battles  against  hope- 
lessness and  desperation. 

The  Bella  Coola  Indians,  by  T.F. 
Mcllwraith  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  1,486  pages,  2 volumes;  $125 
cloth,  $60  paper).  The  classic  ethno- 
graphic study  of  the  Bella  Coola 
(Nuxalk)  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  originally  published  in 
1948  and  long  out  of  print  until  now, 
is  a comprehensive  guide  to  Nuxalk 
culture  and  a central  document  in 
the  study  of  ethnographic  methods. 
Mcllwraith  conducted  his  field  work 
between  1922  and  1924  and  docu- 
mented the  structure  of  Nuxalk  so- 
ciety, the  practice  of  religion  and  the 
role  of  mythology  and  the  supernat- 
ural. A new  introduction  by  John 
Barker  places  the  work  in  its  historical 
context  and  reveals  new  information 
about  Mcllwraith’s  methods. 

An  Urban  Problematique:  The 
Challenge  of  Urbanization  for 
Development  Assistance,  by  Richard 
Stren,  et  al  (Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies;  215  pages; 
$14.95).  Urbanization  in  the  third 
world  is  a dynamic  force  which  needs 
to  be  better  understood  in  relation  to 
development  assistance.  This  study 
examines  the  major  issues  involved  in 
these  processes,  relating  them  to 
Canada’s  particular  experience  and  to 
important  questions  on  the  interna- 
tional development  agenda.  The  book 
is  available  in  both  English  and  French. 

Catching  up 

The  Play  of  Fictions:  Studies  in 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  Book  2,  by 
Alison  Keith  (University  of 
Michigan  Press;  164  pages;  $29.95 
US).  Through  an  analysis  of  a por- 
tion of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  this 
book  offers  a literary  interpretation 
of  the  sequence  of  dense,  sophisti- 
cated narratives  in  the  latter  half  of 
book  two.  It  examines  the  interrela- 
tions between  the  first-layer  narrative 
— that  of  the  poet  himself  — and 
the  embedded  narratives  — those  of 


the  poet’s  “internal  narrators.” 

Moral  Enlightenment:  Leibniz  and 
Wolff  on  China,  by  Julia  Ching  and 
Willard  G.  Oxtoby  (Monumenta 
Serica  Monograph  Series  XXVI, 
Steyler  Verlag,  Nettetal;  288  pages; 
DM  70).  This  book  presents  certain 
important  discourses  and  letters  by 
the  German  philosophers  G.W. 
Leibnez  and  C.  Wolff  on  Chinese 
philosophy  and  religion.  Also  included 
are  introductory  essays,  an  epilogue 
on  Kant  and  Hegel  and  a bibliography. 

Design  Guide  for  Hollow  Structural 
Section  Connections,  by  Jeffrey  A. 
Packer*  and  J.E.  Henderson 
(Canadian  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction;  348  pages;  $50).  A 
comprehensive  set  of  structural  de- 
sign recommendations  are  given  for 
welded  and  bolted  connections  to  or 
between  manufactured  steel  circu- 
lar or  rectangular  tubes.  The  book  is 
applicable  internationally. 

Slavery  and  Abolition  in  Early 
Republican  Peru,  (Scholarly 
Resources  Inc.;  248  pages;  $45  US 
cloth;  $25.95  US  paper).  This  is  a 
study  of  the  various  forces  that  led  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Peru  in 
1855.  It  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
role  that  slaves  played  in  the  process. 

Medical  Teaching  in  Ambulatory 
Care:  A Practical  Guide,  by  Warren 
Rubenstein  and  Yves  Talbot  (Springer 
Publishing  Co.;  144  pages;  $30.80). 
Medical  education  is  undergoing  a 
major  switch  from  bedside/hospi- 
tal-based teaching  to  ambulatory/ 
community-based  teaching.  This 
book  is  designed  as  a practical, 
hands-on  resource  demonstrating 
the  effective  use  of  the  ambulatory 
setting  in  medical  education. 

Popular  Participation  and  Develop- 
ment: A Bibliography  on  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  by  Hugh  Dow  and 
Jonathan  Barker*  (Centre  for  Urban 
8c  Community  Studies;  145  pages; 
$13).  From  the  dynamics  of  African 
peasant  self-help  groups  to  broad 
theoretical  conceptualization  of  al- 
ternative development,  this  bibliog- 
raphy covers  a wide  range  of  work 
that  seeks  to  transform  concepts  of 
participation  and  democracy  into 
workable  strategy.  The  geographical 
focus  is  primarily  Africa  and  Latin 
America  but  reference  is  made  to 
experimental  programs  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Dinosaur  Duster,  by  Donn 
Kushneq  illustrated  by  Marc  Mongeau 
(Lester  Publishing;  32  pages;  $16.95). 
Mr.  Mopski,  the  expert  dinosaur  duster, 
finds  that  the  stegosaurus  and  the 
triceratops  in  his  museum  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  view  of  the  world. 
After  he  switches  their  heads  and 
visiting  dinosaur  experts  pronounce 
them  new  species,  they  are  sent  on  a 
world  tour  but  become  homesick  for 
their  old  museum.  Mr.  Mopski  clev- 
erly solves  all  their  problems. 


Specialists  in  copy  editing 
and  layout  of: 

• reports  • newsletters 

• manuscripts  • theses 
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• JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP  • 

TL  $12,000  prize  is  awarded  to  a graduating  student  who  demonstrates  outstanding  academic  and  extra-curricular  leadership. 


• FACULTY  AWARD  • r&I  • CHANCELLOR  S AWARD  • 

The  $1,000  prize  is  awarded  to  a faculty  member  who  exhibits  „„  The  $1,000  prize  is  awarded  to  an  administrative  staff  mem 
excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  professional  work.  ber  for  his/her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  University. 
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1992  Awards  of  Excellence  recipients,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Murray  Urowitz  ( Faculty  Award), 
Ravi  Vakil  (Moss  Scholar)  and  John  Leslie  Ball  (Chancellor's  Award) 

\ . 

^Deadline  for  Nominations  and  Applications:  / 
Friday,  January  8, 1993 

Onwards  will  be  presented  at  the  Awards  of  Excellence  Dinner 


on  Tuesday,  April  13, 1993  in  the  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 


/ 


For  further  information  contact:  Awards  of  Excellence 
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Department  of  Alumni  and  Community  Relations,  21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  978-2366 


University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
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Events 


“A  Doll  Denied  to  Venus”: 
Puppets,  Pupils,  Automatons  and 
Other  Images. 

Monday,  November  23 

Prof.  Maurizio  Bettini,  University  of  Siena. 
163  University  College.  4 p.m.  Classics, 
Comparative  Literature  and  Italian  Studies 

Escaping  Flatland. 

Tuesday,  November  24 
Prof.  Andries  van  Dam,  Brown  University, 
Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
Applications  and  Implications  series.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  11  a.m. 
Computer  Science  and ITRC 

The  Control  and  Use  of  Genetic 
Information. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Ann  Cavoukian,  Ontario  Information  8c 
Privacy  Commission.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4:30  to  6 p.m.  Bioethics 

Of  Cabbages  and  Knights:  Trade 
with  the  Infidel  on  the  Northern 
Frontier,  1200-1390. 

Wednesday,  November  25 
Prof.  Rasa  Mazeika,  Vilinius  University, 
research  associate,  PIMS.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute  for  Mediaeval  Studies. 
4:10  p.m.  PIMS  and  Medieval  Studies 

Aspects  of  Medieval  Nubian 
Trade  with  Particular  Reference 
to  Pottery  Provenance  Studies. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Prof.  Laurence  Smith,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Room  323,  4 Bancroft  Ave. 
4:10  p.m.  Near  Eastern  Studies  and  Snider 
Fund 

Conflicts  with  Reality. 

Wednesday,  November  25 
John  Shnier,  Martin  Kohn/John  Shnier 
Architects,  Toronto.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture  Id  Landscape 
Architecture 

The  Myth  of  Socially  Responsible 
News  Media  in  Canada. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Prof.  James  Winter,  University  of 
Windsor,  UC  lecture  in  peace  studies. 
West  Hall,  University  College.  8 p.m. 
Science  for  Peace  and  UC 

The  Limits  of  the  Limits  of 
Growth:  Glorious  Athens 
Achieved  on  the  Backs  of  Slaves, 
Women  and  Allies. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Prof.  Alan  E.  Samuel,  Department  of 
Classics.  213  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
Society  for  Mediterranean  Studies 

Astronomy  and  Religion: 
Contributors  or  Contestants. 

Friday,  November  27 
Christopher  J.  Corbally,  S.J.,  Vatican 
Observatory;  Wiegand  lecture. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m.  Arts  Id  Science 

The  Astronomical  Theory  of 
Ice  Ages. 

Sunday,  November  29 

Prof.  Richard  Peltier,  Department  of 
Physics.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

France,  Maastricht  and  the 
“Anglo-Saxon”  Powers:  A 
Historian’s  Views. 

Monday,  November  30 
Prof.  Robert  Boyce,  London  School  of 
Economics  8c  Political  Science;  Claude 
T.  Bissell  chair,  Centre  for  International 


Studies.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  4:30  p.m.  International 
Studies 

Life  Under  Jordan’s  Sun:  The 
Iron  Age,  Byzantine  and  Early 
Islamic  Remains  atTellJawa. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Prof.  Michele  Daviau,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University.  Lecture  room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society 

The  “Dogmaticall  Truths”  of 
Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Prof.  Tom  Hester,  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Burwash  Hall,  Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 
CRRS  and  Toronto  Renaissance  Id 
Reformation  Colloquium 

From  Inter- Republican  to 
International:  Transforming 
Trade  Relations  in  the 
Former  USSR. 

Thursday,  December  4 

Prof.  Valdas  Samonis,  Centre  for  Russian 
8c  East  European  Studies.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  CREES 

In  Search  of  Women’s  Culture: 
Gender  and  Collegiality  in  an 
English  Primary  School. 

Monday,  December  7 

Prof.  Sandra  Acker,  OISE;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discussion  series. 
Boardroom,  12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St  W. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

Heterogeneous  Design  Idioms 
for  Software  Architectures. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Prof.  Mary  Shall,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University,  Computer  Science:  Its  Theory, 
Practice,  Applications  and  Implications 
series.  1105  Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
11  a.m.  computer  Science  and  ITRC 


COLLOOULl 


Robert  Desgabets:  A Lost 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  Blood 
Transfusion. 

Wednesday,  November  25 
Prof.  Patricia  Easton,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  304  University  College. 
4:10  p.m.  IHPST 

Interstellar  Grains  in  Meteorites: 
Diamond,  Graphite,  SiC 
and  TiC. 

Thursday,  November  26 

Prof.  Edward  Anders,  University  of 
Chicago.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Research  on  Exemplary 
Kindergarten  Practice. 

Friday,  November  27 

Prof.  Carl  Corter,  Institute  of  Child  Study. 
Room  069, 45  Walmer  Rd.  3 to  4:30  p.m. 
Child  Study 

Exploring  “New”  Chemistry  in 
“Old”  Systems:  Mode-Specific 
and  Cluster  Effects  on 
Photoreactivity. 

Friday,  November  27 

Prof.  James  Donaldson,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Bankrolling  Expansionism: 
The  US  and  the  Financing  of 
Latin  America. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Prof.  David  Sheinin,  Trent  University. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
4 p.m.  International  Relations 


The  Hamiltonian  Structure  of 
Continuous  Media-Negative 
Energy  Modes  and  Stability. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Prof.  Philip  J.  Morrison,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

A Molecular  Voltmeter  for 
Surface  Electrostatics,  or  Getting 
a Charge  from  Deuterium  NMR. 

Friday,  December  4 

Prof.  Peter  M.  MacDonald,  chemistry, 
Erindale  College.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Sympathy  and  Female  Solidarity: 
On  a Tightrope  with  Scheler. 

Thursday,  December  10 

Prof.  Sandra  Bartky,  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  Circle.  140  University  College. 
4 p.m.  Philosophy 

New  Symmetries  of  the  Strong 
Interactions. 

Thursday,  December  10 

Prof.  Mark  Wise,  Califoria  Institute  of 
Technology.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Control  of  Orientation  of 
Adsorbates  at  Electrode  Surfaces. 

Friday,  December  11 
Prof.  Viola  Birss,  University  of  Calgary. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


SEMIN/IRS 


The  American  Election. 

Monday,  November  23 

Prof.  Paul  Allen  Beck,  Ohio  State 
University,  Jane  Mansbridge,  North- 
western University,  and  Gerald  Pomper, 
Rutgers  University,  John  M.  Olin  sym- 
posium. Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Mapping  the  Subtelomeric 
Region  of  Human 
Chromosome  14. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Richard  Wintle,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

Expression  of  a Neurospora 
Catalytic  RNA  in  E.  coli : 
Development  of  an  in  vivo 
Screening  System  for  Mutations. 
Dianne  De  Abreu,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 

Real-Time  Confocal  Microscopy: 
In  the  Eye  and  on  a Chip. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Robert  Webb,  Schepens  Eye  Research 
Institute,  Boston.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  4 to  5:30  p.m. 
OLLRC 

The  Survey  of  Aging  and 
Independence. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Frank  Fedyk,  Health  8c  Welfare  Canada. 
305  Tip  Top  Building,  455  Spadina  Ave. 
4 to  5:30  p.m.  Studies  of  Aging  and  Health 
Promotion 

An  Ecological  Display  for 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  Monitoring 
and  Diagnosis. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Kim  J.  Vicente,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering.  208  Rosebrugh  Building. 


1 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering  and  U of  T 
Student  Chapter,  Human  Factors  Society 

Geometry  and  Nonlinear 
Differential  Equations. 

Wednesday,  November  25 
Prof.  Bill  Shadwick,  University  of 
Waterloo.  408  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  Nonlinear  Studies 
Group 

Proton  Channels,  Pumps  and 
Antiports  Regulate  pH  in 
Leukocytes. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Prof.  Sergio  Grinstein,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Transduction  of  Molecular 
Recognition  for  Development  of 
Chemicals  & Biosensors. 

Thursday,  November  26 

Prof.  Michael  Thompson,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  411  Rosebrugh  Building. 
1 p.m.  IBME 

Ultrasonics:  Recent  Work  at 
CSIRO  Laboratories. 

Thursday,  November  26 
Antony  Kadi,  CSIRO,  New  South  Wales. 
411  Rosebrugh  Building.  2:10  p.m.  IBME 

Effectiveness  of  Vitamin  A 
Supplementation  in  the  Control 
ofYoung  Child  Morbidity  and 
Mortality  in  Developing 
Countries. 

Thursday,  November  26 

Prof.  George  Beaton,  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  4 p.m  Nutritional  Sciences 

Heat-Shock,  Proteins  and 
Exercise:  Fibre  Type  Differences. 

Monday,  November  30 
Prof.  Earl  Noble,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  330  Clara  Benson  Building,  320 
Huron  Street  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Physical  Id 
Health  Education 

Gastrulation  and  Early 
Patterning  in  the  Mouse  Embryo. 

Monday,  November  30 
Dr.  Janet  Rossant,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 

The  International 
Competitiveness  of  Industrial 
R & D in  the  G-7  Countries. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Hutch  Holton,  ICI  Canada  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
Id  Applied  Chemistry 

Impact  of  Fuzzy  Theory  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Prof.  I.B.  Turksen,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 

Medicine  and  die  French 
Revolution:  (Y et)  Another  Look. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Prof.  Russell  Maulitz,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hannah  seminar  for  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  239  FitzGerald  Building. 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Ukrainians  in  Orthodox  Church 
Jurisdictions  in  Canada. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Vivian  Olender,  SSHRC  post-doctoral 
research  scholar.  Boardroom,  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

Dynamics  ofvan  der  Waals 
Clusters:  Vibrational  Energy 
Redistribution,  Vibrational 
Predissociation  and 


Proton  Transfer. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
Prof.  Dave  Kelley,  Colorado  State 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Toughened  High  Performance 
Epoxy  Resins:  Modification  with 
Thermoplastics. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Ronald  S.  Bauer,  Shell  Development, 
Houston.  119  Wallberg  Building.  12:30 
p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  Id  Applied 
Chemistry 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  November  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  24 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Individual  Counselling  on 

Leaming/Study  Skills. 

Friday,  November  27 
Annual  Learning  8c  Study  Skills 
Association  conference.  Helping  Students 
with  Learning  Disabilities,  Uri  Shafrie, 
Special  Services  to  Persons  with 
Disabilities.  Teaching  Critical  Thinking, 
Ron  Sheese,  York  University,  review  of 
publications  on  learning  theories  and  study 
skills;  current  institutional  issues  affect- 
ing study  skills  consultants.  Woodsworth 
College.  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Regis- 
tration fee:  835.  Information:  978-2411. 

English  Literature  in  the  17th 
Century. 

Friday,  November  27 

A symposium.  Donne’s  Earliest  Sermons 
and  the  Penitential  Tradition,  Paul 
Stanwood,  University  of  British  Columbia; 
Milton  and  Self-Defence,  Terry  Sherwood, 
University  of  Victoria;  Burton’s 
Labyrinthine  Text,  Patricia  Vicari,  English, 
Scarborough  College.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
“Stabbed  through  the  arras”:  The 
Dramatury  of  Elizabethan  Stage  Hangings, 
David  Carnegie,  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington;  Editing  John  Webster,  David 
Gunby,  University  of  Canterbury.  1 to 
2:45  p.m. 

From  “small  coniectures”  and  “uncerteyne 
hope”:  The  Rise  of  Mathematical 
Navigation  in  England,  Graham  Roebuck, 
McMaster  University,  “A  King  of  thine 
owne  heart” : The  English  Reception  of 
King  James  I’s  Basilikon  Doron,  Jim 
Doelman,  Centre  for  Reformation  8c 
Renaissance  Studies;  Analogy  and 
Typology  in  Daniel’s  Civil  Wars,  David 
Galbraith,  Centre  for  Reformation  8c 
Renaissance  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College.  Information:  585- 
4484. 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Biomedical  Innovations: 
Laboratory  to  Marketplace. 

Monday,  December  7 

A day-long  symposium.  Topics  include:  es- 
tablishing and  implementing  patents;  ne- 
gotiating agreements  between  research  and 
academic  institutes;  and  the  effects  of  the 
abolishment  of  compulsory  licensing  on 
biomedical  research  in  Canada.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute,  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  Information  and  registration: 
586-8225. 
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Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  November  25 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  29 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choral  Scholars; 
Robert  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  2 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 

Advent  Carol  Service. 

Sunday,  December  6 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
4:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Contemporary  Music  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

Gary  Kulesha,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  26 

Performance  by  student  ensembles.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  3 

Rehearsal  demonstration  with  members 
of  the  University  Symphony  Chorus; 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Friday,  November  27 

Lynn  Blaser,  soprano,  with  Che  Anne 
Loewen,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Concert  Band  & Wind 
Symphony. 

Saturday,  November  28 

Stephen  Chenette,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

University  Women’s  Chorus. 

Monday,  November  30 

Ann  Cooper  Gay,  conductor.  Walter  HalL 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Tuesday  Noon  Series. 

Tuesday,  December  1 

Performance  of  student  compositions. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Performance  by  student  chamber  ensem- 
bles. Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  December  5 
Pierre  Hetu,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Opera  Division. 

Friday,  December  11  and 
Saturday,  December  12 

Highlights  from  the  operatic  repertoire  in 
concert.  MacMillan  Theatre,  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
University  Chorus. 

Friday,  November  27 
James  Pinhorn,  conductor.  Victoria 
College  Chapel.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Sunday  Serenade. 

Sunday,  December  6 

Christmas  singalong,  Scarborough  College 
Chorus  8c  Band;  fundraising  concert. 
Meeting  Place.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


The  Looking  Glass. 

Thursday,  November  26  to 
Saturday,  November  28 

Directed  by  Lincoln  Shand.  Drama  Studio, 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m.  Reservations: 
287-7190. 

Bajazet. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
November  25  to  December  6 

By  Jean  Racine,  translated  by  Alan 
Hollinghurst;  directed  by  G.  Bernardi; 
designer,  Martha  Mann.  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama  production.  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Performances 
at  8 p.m.  except  Saturdays,  4 and  9 p.m. 
and  Sundays,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students 
and  seniors  $6.  Reservations:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  am.  to  5 p.m.,  978-7986. 

The  Game  of  Robin  & Marion. 

Friday,  November  27  to 
Sunday,  November  29 
By  Adam  de  la  Halle  (c.  1285),  translat- 
ed and  directed  by  Tricia  Postle;  produced 
by  Kim  Yates.  Poculi  Ludique  Societas 
production.  West  Hall,  University  College. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday 
2 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $6. 
Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  am. 
to  5 p.m.,  978-7986. 

Sister  Speak. 

Tuesday,  December  1 to 
Saturday,  December  5 

Driected  by  Jo  Alcampo.  Drama  Studio, 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m.  Reservatons: 
287-7190. 


Exhibitions 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Persona  Obscura. 

To  November  29 

Sally  GlanviUe,  mixed  media  Blackwood 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  2 p.m.  and  3 to  5 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Northrop  Frye. 

To  December  11 

Exhibition  of  items  from  the  Northrop 
Frye  Collection.  E.J.  Pratt  Library.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  December  17 

Ontology  of  the  Dead. 

Jack  Burman,  photographs.  East  Gallery. 

Martin  Pearce. 

Recent  paintings.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to 
8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Please,  Sir,  I Want  Some  More. 

To  February  12 

Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens;  books  and  manuscripts,  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides  from  the  collection 
of  Dan  Calinescu,  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Dickens’  visit  to  Toronto. 
1st  and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Honourable  Burdens/ 

The  Mourning  After. 

November  25  to  December  18 

Eva  Ennist,  mixed  media.  The  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
The  Artistry  of  Landscape 
Architect  A.E.  Bye. 
November  26  to  December  18 

An  interpretive  exhibition  of  the  land- 
scapes of  A.E.  Bye;  organized  by 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  co-spon- 
sored  by  Baker  Salmona  Associates 
Limited  and  Basciano-O’Connor 
Landscape  Architects.  The  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MlSCELL/im 


Memorial  Service. 

Wednesday,  December  2 and 
Friday,  December  4 

In  memory  of  the  14  women  killed  at 
PEcole  Polytehnique  Dec.  6,  1989. 
Wednesday,  Scarborough  College, 
Meeting  Place.  4 p.m.  Friday,  Blackwood 
Gallery,  Erindale  College.  11  a.m.  and  St. 
George  Campus,  Convocation  Hall. 
12  noon. 

Service  of  Lessons  and  Carols. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Knox  College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 

User  Interface  Strategies  93. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Live  satellite  TV  broadcast.  Hart  House. 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Information:  978-8558. 
ITRC 

Risks,  Roles  and  Rounders:  Out 
Lesbians  in  Toronto. 

Monday,  December  14 

Elise  Chenier,  York  University,  lesbian 
and  gay  academic  forum.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College.  7 to  10  p.m. 
Lesbian  & Gay  Studies 


ComOCATIONS 


Convocation  Hall. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges,  pro- 
fessional faculties  and  Woodsworth 
College  diplomas  and  certificates. 
Honorary  graduand  Joseph  Wong  will 
address  Convocation.  8:15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  25 

School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Honorary 
graduand  Professor  Richard  Lipsey  will 
address  Convocation.  8:15  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  26 

School  of  Graduate  Studies.  University 
Professor  Andre  Salama  will  address 
Convocation.  8:15  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  Kings  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  December  14,  for  events  taking 
place  Dec. 14  to  Jan. 11:  Monday, 
November  30. 

Issue  of  January  11,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.ll  to  25:  MONDAY,  DECEMBER21. 


BRITAIN 


Return 

from 


Christmas 
Special  - $569 


187  College  St.  979-2406 
74  Gerrord  St.  E.  977-0441 
2476  Yonge  St.  322-6623 
2 McCaul  St.  348-8739 
York  University  661-1393 
49  Front  St.  L 365-0545 


Ont.  Rea  #'*  1324998/0045618/2569676/2592241/3387840 

HTRAVELCU1S 


mmm  Under  New  Management  wmm 


Soups 

Salads 

Sandwiches 


Daily  Hot  Entrees 
Vegetarian  Selections 
Beer  & Wine 


Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 
and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 
598-0575 


Brunch  with 
Brahms  at 
The  Gallery  Club 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Join  us  in  The  Gallery  Club 
at  Hart  House  for  a delightful 
a la  carte 


live  performances  of  your  favourite 
classical  selections. 


Reservations  Welcomed! 

For  more  information  please  call 

978-2445 
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O^Ceruluri^/briy  C/U/cAjeJZ> 

Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 


NUMERICAL  RECIPES  • T|X  • LATEX  • MATHEMATICA 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORE 


SCIENTIFIC  & TECHNICAL 

BOOK  SALE 

Sat.,  Nov.  21  to  Sat.,  Dec.  5 

Standard  and  Classic  References  for  Practical  Use 

1 5 % OFF  Selected  Titles 

214  College  St.  at  St.  George  • Tel.  (416)  978-7925 

Mon  to  Fri  9 a.m.-6  p.m./Sat  1 0 a. m.-5  p.m./Sun  12  p.m.-5  p.m. 


Academic  Press  • Addison  Wesley 
Cambridge  University  Press 
CRC  Press  • McCraw  Hill 
Thomas  Nelson  8t  Sons 
Prentice  Hall  • John  Wiley  St  Sons 


Uo,T  1 1 

Bookstore!  £ 


CHEMISTRY  • ENGINEERING  • ELECTRONICS  • LATEX 


GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Open  College 

University  - level  credit  Courses 


Non  commercial  Radio 


1 jgi.i  I 

CJRT 


CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 


Reminders! 

EMERY  is  the  University's  Air  Shipment  forwarder  from  the  USA. 

EMERY  and  OCS  have  the  best  rates  for  Courier  Mail  to  the  USA, 
(See  Courier  Guide)  if  you  don't  have  one,  call  978-2353. 

EXPORTING  to  the  USA?,  phone  978-2266  for  export  invoice 
and  information. 

NON-PURCHASE  Order  shipment?  Give  the  vendor  your  appro- 
priation number  to  use  as  Purchase  Order  Number  on  the  in- 
voice. This  will  speed  up  customs  release  and  delivery. 

ROUTING  of  air  shipments  from  the  USA  should  be  by  EMERY. 
Ask  the  vendor  to  use  Account  No.000094185  on  the  Airwaybill 
for  45%  rate  discount. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  should  always  be  the  first  line  of  all 
shipping  documents  and  customs  invoices. 

PUROLETTER-envelope  use  costs  $10.95  vs  $4.77  when  using  a 
stationery  envelope.  Reconsider  and  use  standard  envelopes. 


COURIER  GUIDE  1992-1995  use  will  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  your  budget  without  sacrificing  quality  service. 

PERMITS  are  required  for  animal  and  biological  shipments  from 
off-continent  suppliers.  Check  with  Agriculture  Canada  or  our 
office  before  ordering. 

APPROPRIATION  numbers  are  required  on  all  out-bound  courier 
bills.  Couriers  have  been  instructed  NOT  to  pick  up  courier  mail 
and  packages  from  departments  if  the  appropriation  number  is 
missing  from  the  bill  at  time  of  pickup. 

RUSH  shipments  must  be  advised  to  us  for  special  delivery  if 
required.  There  is  no  after-noon  same-day  delivery  of  goods 
released  by  Customs  after  11:30  a.m. 

PERISHABLE  shipments  should  never  be  sent  after  Wednesday 
from  the  USA  suppliers. 

For  Customs,  Export,  Permit  and  Courier  information,  please  call 
978-7447  or  978-2266. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


Complimentary  Accommodation  Offer: 

Journey's  End  Hotel-Bloor  Street  has  just  introduced  its  "VIP  PRO- 
GRAM” (Value  Incentive  Program)  as  an  exclusive  reward  program 
for  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Effective  immediately,  a//  University  of  Toronto  Departments  are 
eligible. 

For  every  ten  (10)  room/nights  invoiced,  a complimentary  accom- 
modation voucher  (VIP  Voucher)  is  issued  to  the  Department  along 
with  their  next  statement.  The  VIP  Vouchers  are  redeemable  exclu- 
sively at  the  Journey's  End  Hotel  - 280  Bloor  St.  W. 

For  VIP  Program  details  contact  Kimberly  Davies,  Sales  Manager, 
Journey's  End  Hotel-Bloor  St.,  968-0010.. 


PURCHASING 


Surplus  Inventory  Supplies: 

Please  be  advised  that,  before  you  throw  out  any  surplus  inventory 
supplies,  you  must  first  contact  Purchasing  so  that  other  departments 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them. 

Remember,  your  "garbage”  can  be  someone  else's  treasure. 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  MM.  Value 

Printer,  Dot  Matrix 

1 

Toshiba  P321 

1987 

Best  offer 

Printer,  Dot  Matrix  24PIN  Colour 

2 

Fujitsu  DL2400 

1987 

Best  offers 

Sterilizer 

1 

Euroclean  Geting 

1986 

Best  offer 

Computer,  40  Mb  drive. 

1 

Zenith 

Best  offer 

(NEC  multisynch  monitor) 

Memorywriter 

1 

Xerox  61 5 

Best  offer 

Computer 

2 

IBM  XT  51 50  & 51 60 

Best  offers 

Computer  (without  minitor) 

3 

Packard  Bell  PBVX88 

Best  offer 

Workstation  (4  M byte,  monochrome, 

1 

Sun  3/50M  4 

1987 

with  floating  point  co-processor) 

Terminal 

205 

WYSE  30 

Best  offers 

IBM  Configuration  & software 

1 

Crowntek 

1986 

Best  offer 

Lockable  PC  station 

1 

Crowntek 

1986 

Workstation 

1 

Sun  Microsystems  3/280 

1986 

Best  offer 

Disk  drive 

2 

Fujitsu  M2344 

1986/7 

Best  offers 

Disk  drive 

2 

Fujitsu  M2372 

1987/8 

" 

Video  projector  (HI-RES.) 

1 

Aquastar  400 

1986 

Best  offer 

(with  mounts/adaptor) 

Optical  scanner 

1 

Kurzweil  4000 

1986 

Contact 

M.  Schafer  978-6515 


I.  Siboni 


L.  Mamelak 

M.  Fiorillo 

P.  Marchitelli 

A.  Heron 


A.  Ponchuk 


978-2382 


978-3400 

978-2984 

978-8073 

978-6323 


978-4481 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Availabll 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Secluded  cottage  in  woodland.  Erindale 
campus.  40  minutes  St.  George  campus 
via  college  bus.  Large  garden.  Suitable  for 
couple.  No  pets.  Partly  furnished. 
Appliances.  Available  December  1 1 to  July 
31,  1993.  $1,100  + utilities.  Apply  Prof. 
Henry  Halls,  828-5363,  9am-6pm. 

Weston  Road/HWY  7.  Large  4-bedroom,  4- 
year-old  home.  Main  floor,  den,  family 
room,  laundry  room,  central  air,  double-car 
garage,  automatic  door  opener,  interlocked 
driveway.  Large,  fenced  yard.  Call  499- 
2356. 

College  & Spadina.  Bright  one-bed- 
room/den apartment,  third  floor,  steps  to  U 
of  T,  parking,  private  entrance,  cable/hydro 
included.  Immediate  occupancy.  Suit  quiet, 
responsible  single  or  couple,  references. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  979-2142. 

Prestigious  Parkview  Hills  — 

Woodbine/O’Connor  area.  Spotless,  fully 
furnished,  self-contained  one-bedroom 
apartment.  Quiet  home.  All-inclusive,  one 
person  only,  non-smoker.  $650/month, 
first  and  last.  Please  phone  759-9468. 

Kingsway  area.  8-12  months.  Fully  fur- 
nished house:  3 bedrooms,  study,  living- 
room  with  fireplace,  dining-room,  modern 
kitchen,  bathroom  with  Jacuzzi  and  sky- 
light, central  air  conditioning;  basement 
recreation  room,  powder  room,  laundry. 
Garage,  landscaped  garden.  Quiet,  profes- 
sional neighbourhood.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets.  References.  First/last  months. 
$1 ,500/month  (inc.  snow  removal)  + utili- 
ties. January  (negotiable).  Leave  message: 
253-5268. 

High  Park,  four-bedroom  apartment,  bright 
and  large,  two  decks  and  garden,  all  appli- 
ances, near  shopping,  school  and  TTC. 
Sabbatical  rental  from  January  to  August 
1993.  $1,1 00/month.  532-0166. 

Bathurst  & St.  Clair  area.  Sparkling  and 
charming  large  bachelor  basement  apart- 
ment, just  renovated.  Walk-in  closet,  built- 
in  shelving,  wall-to-wall  carpet.  Own  en- 
trance. TTC.  Quiet  co-tenant.  $550  inclusive. 
924-0506. 

Brunswick/Sussex.  Minutes  to  U of  T. 
Academic’s  elegantly  furnished  Victorian 
(1873)  lower  duplex,  quiet,  1 bedroom, 
study,  conservatory/studio,  fieplace,  garage, 
garden,  VCR,  5-piece  bathroom,  Rosenthal, 
art  collection.  Non-smoking  winter  tenant 
sought.  $1,295  inclusive.  December  21  — 
April  30,  negotiable.  964-7270. 

Unfurnished  one-bedroom  apartment  for 

rent  early  December  until  September  1 993. 
Suit  single  person.  Rent  $480  plus  utili- 
ties. Two  blocks  north  of  Queen  Street  on 
Parkside  Drive.  Telephone:  days  978-6629; 
evenings  531-2785,  leave  message. 

Short-term  sabbatical  rental.  Fully  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  condominium  apart- 
ment with  2 baths.  Close  to  campus.  Ideal 
for  professor  or  faculty.  Available  January 
to  mid-May  1993.  $1,200  monthly,  includ- 
ing utilities.  Call  921-1672  or  (514)  938- 
0168. 

Annex.  Charming  3-bedroom  semi. 
Backyard,  sun-deck,  4 appliances.  Available 
December.  $1,550  + utilities.  Please  call 
864-1858  during  day,  597-2225  evenings. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  50  Tyrrel  Avenue.  Lovely 
3-bedroom  home  near  Wychwood  Park, 
large  principal  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  5 


brand-new  appliances,  new  kitchen,  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  garage  + 1 parking,  cen- 
tral air  conditioning,  storage  space  in 
garage,  basement  rented  out  separate. 
$1,295.  658-9173,  631-7750. 

Rent  in  Riverdale  for  the  spring  term 

(January-April).  Tastefully  renovated,  fur- 
nished, 3-bedroom  home  in  great  neigh- 
bourhood. Fireplace,  gourmet  kitchen,  great 
for  entertaining.  Close  to  Bloor  line,  Withrow 
Park.  Very  reasonable.  Call  Murray  Skuce, 
462-9379. 

3-bedroom  furnished  North  Toronto  home. 

Available  January  31  — July  29,  1993. 
Yonge  subway  at  Lawrence.  5 appliances, 
garden,  1 Vz  baths.  $1 ,200  per  month.  481  - 
7268. 

Danforth/Warden.  Cozy,  clean,  furnished, 
bachelor  basement  apartment  in  quiet  home 
with  separate  entrance  & laundry  facilities. 
Suit  single  non-smoker.  $125  weekly  in- 
clusive. Short-term  tenants  welcome.  694- 
3388. 

Annex,  Madison.  Two  attractive  apartments 
in  private,  quiet,  smoke-free  home;  own 
entry  and  intercom;  laundry  facilities  avail- 
able. Both  one-bedroom:  main  floor  ($990 
+ hydro);  lower  level  ($790  + hydro).  Short 
walk  to  campus,  subway.  927-0806. 

Bay/Dundas,  Minto  Plaza,  near  U of  T, 
Dundas  subway  and  hospital.  One  bed- 
room, kitchen,  fully  equipped,  brand-new 
condition,  nice  views,  many  to  choose  from, 
full  use  of  luxurious  private  club,  parking 
also  available.  Call  596-7073. 

Downtown  condo,  fully  furnished,  small 
one-bedroom.  Pool,  sauna,  exercise  room, 
parking,  etc.  15-minute  walk  from  U of  T. 
One-  to  two-year  rental.  $770  per  month, 
references  required.  Tel:  925-3666. 

Yorkville.  Small  house,  quiet,  2 bedrooms 
and  den,  appliances,  garden,  no  garage. 
Seek  long-term  tenant(s).  922-4458 
evenings. 

Yonge  & Front  apartment  for  rent.  One 
bedroom  plus  study,  about  900  sq.  ft.  View 
of  lake  and  Skydome.  Rent:  $1 ,100/month, 
cable  and  utilities  included.  Parking  avail- 
able. Available  December  1 , 1 992.  Call  595- 
0026. 

St.  Clair  Avenue.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room house.  Renovated,  cable,  laundry, 
linen.  Close  to  TTC,  stores.  $1,100+.  604- 
1107. 

Professionals.  1 + bedroom  apartment  in 
large  Tudor  home  in  High  Park.  Luxury 
bath  with  Jacuzzi.  Parking  or  steps  to  sub- 
way, laundry  facilities,  non-smoker.  Short- 
or  long-term.  $750/month  inclusive.  Call 
535-7434. 

Students.  Large  bed-sitting-room  in  lovely 
home.  4-piece  bath,  full  kitchen.  Own  en- 
trance with  yard.  Easy  access  to  TTC. 
Davenport  & Lansdowne.  $450/month  in- 
clusive. Short-  or  long-term.  Call  925-3956. 

Riverdale.  Furnished  sublet.  Lovely  2-bed- 
room  Victorian  reno,  fully  furnished  with  all 
appliances,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
Jacuzzi,  balcony,  washer/dryer,  dishwash- 
er. Available  January  1 for  approximately  1 4 
months.  $1,175+.  462-9933. 


Accommodation 
R/.ntai.s  Required 


Wanted:  small  apartment  for  three  months 
from  January  1,  1993.  Visiting  professor 
from  King’s  College  London  seeks  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  two  people  in  ele- 


vator building,  downtown  near  subway  to 
York  University.  Full  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment required.  Desires  living/dining, 
kitchen,  bath/toilet.  Additional  small  study 
may  be  advantage.  Prof.  J.S.  MacDonald,  53 
Trinity  Road,  Wimbledon  SW19.8QS, 
England.  Fax  011  44  81  784-2684,  home 
phone  81  540-8792. 

Will  house-sit.  Flexible  on  terms.  Female, 
quiet  non-smoker.  Experience  with  plants, 
pets,  maintenance  (general  and  emer- 
gencies). Will  exchange  services  and/or 
pay  modest  rent.  928-3239  (leave  mes- 
sage). 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Luxury  townhouse  to  share.  Bloor/Bathurst. 
3/F  suite  with  4pc  + Jacuzzi  & deck.  Air, 
laundry,  large  kitchen  & dining  to  share. 
Non-smoker  & no  pets.  January  1 . $580  in- 
clusive. Lily  Lee.  588-9078. 

Annex  roommate  wanted.  Female  non- 
smoker  to  share  2-bedroom  apartment  in 
renovated  Victorian  house.  January  1. 
Hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  laundry,  dish- 
washer, small  deck  & yard,  garage,  walking 
distance  to  University.  $625/month.  968- 
7360  (evenings),  978-1929  (days). 

Cabbagetown.  Furnished  room  with  bath, 
in  townhouse.  Share  kitchen  and  laundry. 
One  block  to  Carleton  subway.  Suit  ma- 
ture female  graduate  student/visiting  pro- 
fessional. Non-smoker.  $350/month.  929- 
5993. 


Accommodation 
Out  oe  Town 


San  Francisco.  Beautiful,  furnished,  2-bed- 
room,  2-bathroom  condo:  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  view,  fireplace,  3 decks,  parking. 
Charming  neighbourhood,  Marina/Pacific 
Heights  area.  Good  transportation  to  down- 
town, Berkeley,  Stanford.  January-May/93 
or  September/93  — May/94.  $US1 ,900+. 
975-4652,  978-3101. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Ancient  farmhouse, 
superb  views,  secluded  but  not  isolated.  4 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  (master  en  suite), 
2 living-rooms.  Fully  equipped  and  fur- 
nished (colour  TV,  stereo,  etc.)  800  metres 
along  a country  lane  to  a super  2-room 
schoolhouse.  Many  satisfied  academic 
users  and  truly  bilingual  children.  Available 
September  1, 1993  through  June  30, 1994. 
$1 ,250/month.  978-8637. 

London,  England.  Academic's  comfortable, 
furnished,  four-bedroom,  mid-Victorian 
house.  Very  central.  $1,000  plus  utilities. 
Available  January  — mid-April  1993. 923- 
4252. 

Provence  (Le  Vaucluse).  Superbly  restored 
Provencal  farmhouse  with  courtyard  and 
fountain,  set  in  valley  of  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Ventoux.  Use  of  large  private  pool. 
Avignon  45  km.,  Vaison-la-Romaine  4 km. 
Beautifully  and  fully  furnished;  major  ap- 
pliances, central  heating;  living-room,  large 
kitchen  and  study  each  with  fireplace;  3 
bedrooms.  Pictures/references  upon  re- 
quest. Bettina  Aldor,  Le  Rieufroid,  84340 
Malaucene,  France.  Tel.  90  652271. 

Spain/Mallorca.  Would  like  to  rent  my 
beautiful  3-bedroom  renovated  farmhouse 
in  paradisal  setting  — reasonable  rent. 
Beautiful  winter  guaranteed.  Would  con- 
sider swap.  Phone  920-0523. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


London,  UK/Toronto.  January  1 — April  30, 
1993.  Visiting  professor  to  exchange  4- 
bedroom,  2-storey  house  for  equivalent  or 
smaller  house/apartment  downtown 
Toronto,  near  subway  to  York  University. 
Home  close  to  underground,  BR  and  su- 
permarkets. Bath/toilet  and  shower/toilet. 
Living/dining-room  23x15  feet.  Fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Professor  J. 
MacDonald,  53  Trinity  Road,  Wimbledon, 
SW1 9 8QS.  Fax  01 1 44  81  784-2684,  phone 
81  540-8792. 


Bkd  Sc  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 


Houses  Sc 
Propfrtifs 
Tor  Saee 


Rosedale.  Quiet,  well-maintained,  low-rise 
apartment.  2 bedrooms,  IV2  baths. 
Spacious  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen. 
A/C  throughout.  Overlooks  ravine.  Walk  to 
subway,  shops.  Possession  mid-1993,  flex- 
ible. Asking  $329,000.  925-2609  or  (813) 
485-271 0 for  arrangements  to  view. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691 . 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  Fora  consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Psychoanalysis.  Intensive  psychotherapy  4- 
5 times  per  week  with  Registered 
Psychologist.  Covered  by  your  benefits 
plan.  Dr.  Sarah  Usher,  170  Bloor  Street 
West,  at  Avenue  Road.  Telephone:  923- 
7997. 

Christmas  Fruit  Cakes.  Hand-made  by 
Trappist  monks.  Large  1,350  g.  $20;  small 
800  g.  $12.  Container  designed  for  gift  & 
mailing.  Delivery  in  downtown  Toronto.  No 
taxes.  Message  anytime.  923-3441. 


JHKi  *SKi  505  *05 
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Sigmund 
Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

o£o 

Robarts 

Library 

Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

o£o 

Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

<=£=> 

V.W.  Bladen 
Library 
Scarborough 
College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  8 p.m. 


Erindale 

College 

Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  9 p.m. 
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Committees 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
8c  Engineering 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  on  the 
appointment  of  academic  administrators 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  estab- 
lished a committee  to  recommend  a 
successor  to  Dean  G.W.  Heinke  whose 
term  of  office  ends  June  30.  Members 
are:  Professor  Joan  E.  Foley,  vice- 
president  and  provost  (chair);  Professors 
Hugh  J.  Arnold,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Management;  Yu-Ling  Cheng, 


Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
8c  Applied  Chemistry,  Derek  G. 
Comeil,  Department  of  Computer 
Science  and  director,  research  initia- 
tives, Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  J.  Barry 
French,  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies; 
Paul  W.  Gooch,  acting  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  P.  Glenn  Gulak, 
Department  of  Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering;  Derek  McCammond, 
chair,  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering;  Jeffrey  A.  Packer,  associ- 
ate chair,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering;  and  Denise  G.  Reaume, 
associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Law,  and 


Bernadette  Comisky,  undergraduate 
student;  Barbara  McCann,  registrar, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering;  John  Nestor,  graduate 
student,  Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering;  Andrew 
Steeper,  president,  U of  T Engineering 
Society,  Richard  Walker,  vice-presi- 
dent, Engineering  Alumni  Association; 
and  Paul  F.  McCann,  assistant  vice- 
provost (professional  faculty)  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  submissions  concern- 
ing the  role  of  the  dean  or  identifying 
qualities  which  will  need  to  be  consid- 


ered in  the  selection.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Provost  Joan  Foley,  room 
225,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  December  4. 

University  Professors 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  established 
a selection  committee  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  University  Professors  for 
1992-93.  Members  are:  Provost  Joan  E. 
Foley  (chair);  University  Professor 
Marion  M.  Packham,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  Professors  Paul  E. 
Garfinkel,  chair,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  Paul  W.  Gooch,  acting 
dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 


William  Lennox,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  University  of  Waterloo; 
Brian  S.  Merrilees,  Department  of 
French  and  deputy  chair,  Research 
Advisory  Board;  Douglas  D.  Purvis, 
chair,  Department  of  Economics, 
Queen’s  University,  Katherine  E. 
Swinton,  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Mitchell 
A.  Winnik,  chemistry,  Erindale 
College;  and  Stella  Gamble,  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  8c.  Provost 
(secretary). 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Stella 
Gamble,  Office  of  the  Vice-President  8c 
Provost,  no  later  than  January  29. 


The  U of  T Day  Coordinating  Committee 
would  like  to  say 


...to  everyone  who  helped  make  U of  T Day 
a great  success  this  year. 


L^pay 


will  be  held  next  year  on  Saturday,  October  2, 1993. 

Mark  this  date  in  your  calendar  now. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Community  Relations 

at  978-2367. 


Executive  Assistant 


The  Fields  Institute  for  Research  in  Mathematical 
Sciences  is  a major  new  resource  for  scientists  from 
Canada  and  abroad  and  plans  to  become  a high  profile 
international  centre  for  a wide  range  of  mathematical 
sciences  activities. 

The  Institute  requires  an  Executive  Assistant  to  provide 
support  to  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  and  in 
their  administrative,  fund  raising  and  public  relations 
activities,  liaison  with  industry,  affiliate  universities 
and  other  institutes.  He/she  will  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  Board  of  Directors,  Council  and  standing 
committees.  Strong  verbal  and  written  communications 
skills,  creativity  and  the  ability  to  manage  and  plan 
effectively  in  a rapidly  changing  environment  are 
essential.  Position  is  subject  to  availability  of  funds. 

Apply  by  December  31  1992  to  Sue  Embro,  Manager, 
The  Fields  Institute,  185  Columbia  St.W.,  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  N2L  5Z5. 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  presents 
the  1992  E.B.  Eddy  Distinguished  Lecture  Series 

On  Friday,  November  27,  at  12:00  noon: 


University 
of  Toronto 

Conference  Services 


Three  Campuses... 
One  Commitment - 
Exceptional  Service 


"GLOBAL  FORESTS  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT:  A CANADIAN  PERSPECTIVE" 

This  one-hour  lecture  focuses  on  the  role  that  forestry  can  play  In  sustainable 
development  Dr.  Maini  will  discuss  the  forestry  implications  of  the  recent  Rio  Earth 
Summit,  and  the  role  of  the  National  Round  Table  on  Environment  and  Economy. 

DR.  JAG  MAINI,  Associate  Deputy  Minister,  Forestry  Canada 

Friday,  November  27,  1992.  12:00  noon.  Free. 

Auditorium,  Koffler  Centre  for  Pharmacy  Management,  569  Spadina  Ave. 


And  on  Saturday,  November  28,  from  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm: 

"EXPLORING  INTEGRATED  FOREST 
MANAGEMENT:  VIEWS  OF  OUR  FIRST  NATIONS 

In  this  day-long  workshop,  several  Canadian  Native  elders  will  share  their  perspectives  on 
the  forest  and  forest  management.  Participants  will  explore  how  we  can  integrate 
aboriginal  knowledge  and  values  into  environmental  education,  and  how  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  aboriginal  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

MR.  LEONARD  GEORGE,  Chief,  Burrard  Inlet  Band,  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

MR.  DAVE  COURCHENE,  Leader,  Mother  Earth  Spiritual  Camp,  Pine  Falls,  Man. 

MR.  GLEN  DOUGLAS,  Elder,  Okanagan  Enowkun  Centre,  Penticton,  B.C. 

MS.  PEGGY  SMITH,  Native  Forester,  KBM  Forestry  Consultants,  Thunder  Bay 


Saturday,  November  28,  1992.  8:00  am  - 5:00  pm. 
Registration  fee:  $25,  $10  for  students  (includes  coffee) 
Registration  on-site  from  8:00-8:45  am,  conference  starts  at  9:00  am 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Centre  for  Pharmacy  Management,  569  Spadina  Ave. 


For  more  information  contact  Fleur  Macqueen,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  978-5749,  fax  978-3834 


“...superior  service  and  a 
first  class  campus  setting... 
consider  us  as  repeat 
business  in  ’93.” 

BILL  UTTER,  DIRECTOR 
LAWS,  HALLS  & ASSOCIATES 

“...our  first  choice  for  future 
conferences.” 

WAYNE  FULFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF 

ADMINISTRATION 

KELLY  TEMPORARY  SERVICES 
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PhD  Orals 

Graduate f, 

Tuesday,  November  24 
Christine  Anne  Koch,  Department 
of  Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics, 
“The  Noncatalytic  SH2  Domain 
Controls  the  Interactions  of 
Cytoplasmic  Signalling  Proteins.” 
Prof.  A.J.  Pawson. 

Thursday,  November  26 
Tan  Wang,  Department  of 
Economics,  “Essays  on  the 
Economics  of  Risk  and 
Uncertainty.”  Prof.  L.G.  Epstein. 

Friday,  November  27 
Baofu  Gao,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering,  “Voltage  Stability 
Analysis  of  Large  Power  Systems.” 
Profs.  P.S.  Kundur  and 
W.  Janischewskyj. 

Denis  G.  Laurin,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  8c  Engineering, 
“Development  of  an  Optical 
Imaging  System  for  Shape 
Monitoring  of  Large  Flexible 
Structures.”  Prof.  R.M.  Measures. 

Samuel  Ewuakyi  Mensah,  Faculty 
of  Management,  “Government 
Loans  to  Business:  A Valuation 
Theory  and  Empirical  Evidence.” 
Prof.  M.J.  Gordon. 

Elizabeth  Monasteries, 
Department  of  Spanish  8c 
Portuguese,  “Metaforas  episte- 
mologicas  en  la  poesia  de  Jaime 
Saenzy  Jose  Emilio  Pacheco.” 
Prof.  M.J.  Valdes. 

Qi  Zhang,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
“Isolation  and  Characterization  of 

acuity  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examine, 

Porcine  Bone  Sialoproteins  and  the 
Study  of  Osteopontin  (Bone 
Sialoprotein  I)  Gene  Regulation.” 
Prof.  J.  Sodek. 

Monday,  November  30 
Sandra  Anne  Ingram,  Department 
of  Education,  “Introducing 
Development  Education  into  a 
Canadian  Classroom:  Constraints 
and  Possibilities  within 
the  School  Context.” 

Prof.  M.  Heller. 

Masoud  Reza  K.  Khansari, 
Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering,  “Block- 
Oriented  Subband  Decomposition 
and  Linear  Interpolation  Source 
Coding.”  Prof.  A.  Leon-Garcia. 

Suketu  Sanghvi,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  “Effect  of  Viscosity 
and  Interfacial  Tension  on  Particle 
Size  of  Microcapsules.” 

Prof.  J.G.  Naim. 

Tuesday,  December  1 
Niels  Joseph  da  Vitoria  Lobo, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“Computing  Egomotion,  Shape 
and  Detecting  Independent 
Motion  from  Image  Motion.” 
Prof.  J.K.  Tsotsos. 

Wednesday,  December  2 
Jason  Jeffrey  Levy,  Department  of 
Mathematics  8c  Applied 
Mathematics,  “A  Modified  Trace 
Formula.”  Prof.  J.G.  Arthur. 

Thursday,  December  3 
Dennis  Boychuk,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  “Modelling  the  Effects  of 

ition  office  at  978-5258 for  informatio 

Forest  Fire  Risk  and  Insect 
Protection  on  Timber  Supply.” 

Prof.  D.L.  Martell. 

Deborah  Cottreau,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
“Action  and  Inaction  in  the  Plays 
of  Samuel  Beckett.” 

Prof.  A Saddlemyer. 

Linda  Jane  Wykes,  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  “A  Neonatal 
Piglet  Model  to  Study  Amino  Add 
Metabolism  in  the  Human 
Neonate  during  Total  Parenteral 
Nutrition.”  Profs.  P.B.  Pencharz 
and  R.O.  BalL 

Friday,  December  4 
Stanley  Warren  Carlson-Thies, 
Department  of  Political  Sdence, 
“Democracy  in  the  Netherlands: 
Consodational  or  Pluriform?” 

Prof.  R.A.  Manzer. 

Gloria  Maria  Gartner,  Department 
of  Psychology,  “Mother-Child 
Interaction  in  Deaf-Child/ 
Hearing-Mother  Dyads:  Maternal 
Directives  on  Nonverbal  Tasks: 
Preschool  to  Adolescence.” 

Prof.  S.E.  Trehub. 

Scott  James  Gwara,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Literary 
Culture  in  Late  Anglo-Saxon 
England  and  the  Old  English  and 
Latin  Glosses  to  Andhelm’s  Prosa 
de  Virginitate.  Profs.  R.A.  Frank 
and  M.W.  Herren. 

Alison  I-Syin  Li,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Sdence 
8cTechnology,  “J.B.  Collip  and 

n regarding  time  and  location  for  these 

the  Making  of  Medical  Research  in 
Canada.”  Prof.  M.  Bliss. 

Sally  Jean  McKee,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Uncommon 
Dominion:  The  Latins  and  Greeks 
of  14th-Century  Venetian  Crete.” 
Prof.  A.W.  Watson. 

Adrian  Horia  Sibian,  Department 
of  Education,  “Sequences  of 
Perceptual,  Social,  Cognitive  and 
Language  Processes  as  Measured 
by  the  Bayley  Mental  Scale  of 
Infant  Development.” 

Prof.  L.  Siegel 

Craig  Stewart  Walker,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
“Version  of  Poetic  Theatre  in 
Contemporary  Canada.” 

Prof.  D.  Blostein. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
Joseph  Roman  Casey,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  “Structural  and 
Functional  Studies  of  Human 
Band  3,  the  Anion  Transport 
Protein  of  the  Erythrocyte 
Membrane.” 

Prof.  R.  Reithmeier. 

Judith  Elizabeth  Pilowsky, 
Department  of  Education, 

“The  Price  of  a Wife  is  13  Cents: 
An  Exploration  of  Abused 
Spanish-Speaking  Women.” 

Prof.  J.C.  Weiser. 

Wednesday,  December  9 
Tara  Katrina  Tunstall,  Department 
of  Education,  “Mother-Child 
Interactions  in  Infancy  and  at  Two 
and  a Half  Years  as  Predictors  of 

listings. 

Cognitive  Competence  at  Four  and 
a Half  Years.”  Prof.  D.P.  Keating. 

Zhiyuan  Zhao,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “HVDC 
Applications  of  GTO  Voltage 
Source  Inverters.” 

Prof.  M.R.  Iravani. 

Thursday,  December  10 
Robin  John  Hurlbert,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “An  Evaluation 
of  Direct  Current  Stimulation  in 
the  Normal  and  Injured  Rodent 
Spinal  Cord.” 

Prof.  C.H.  Tator. 

Friday,  December  11 
Stephan  Bodnar  Hamann, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Comparing  Implicit  and  Explicit 
Performance  in  Perceptual  and 
Conceptual  Tasks:  Applicability  of 
a Generation/Recognition  Model.” 
Prof.  E.  Tulving. 

Maura  Keyne  Lafferty,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Reading  Latin 
Epic:  Walter  of  Chatillon’s 
Alexandras.” 

Profs.  C.J.  McDonough  and 
D.  Townsend. 

Robert  Legrand  Maxwell 
Department  of  Classical  Studies, 
“The  Documentary  Evidence  for 
Ancient  Mime.”  Prof.  C.P.  Jones. 

Gregory  Michael  McFarquhar, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Observed 
and  Modelled  Drop-Size 
Distributions  and  Rainfall 
Occurring  in  the  Tropics.” 
Prof.  R.  List. 

Research  Notices 

Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 

The  major  collaborative  research  initia- 
tives program  provides  support  for  major- 
scale  initiatives  that  are  unique  research 
endeavours  of  exceptional  quality  and 
scholarly  significance.  This  program 
replaces  the  major  research  grants 
program.  Fust  stage  application  is  by 
letter  of  intent;  full  application  is  by 
invitation.  Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  usual  University  application 
procedures  and  signature  requirements 
apply.  The  internal  deadline  for  letters 
of  intent  is  January  12. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Research 
Council 

The  council  will  support  independent 
research  that  addresses  the  etiology  and 
pathogenesis  of  diseases  claimed  to  be 
associated  with  smokeless  tobacco. 
Investigators  are  advised  that  as  the 
council  permits  an  indirect  cost  compo- 
nent, the  full  12.5  percent  should  be 
included  in  the  application  budget. 
Interested  investigators  are  advised  to 
contact  the  agency  directly  for  the 
application  package.  Deadlines  are 
December  31  and  June  30. 

Institute  for  Chemical  Science  8c 
Technology 

The  institute  was  established  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  Canadian 
chemical,  petrochemical  and  petroleum 
process  industries  through  support  of 
pre-competitive  research.  ICST  has 

For  Jut 
folloim 

identified  the  following  broad  research 
areas:  industrial  catalysis;  industrial 
waste  management  and  environmental 
quality,  polymer  properties  and  struc- 
ture; separation  science  and  technology, 
and  an  open  category  addressing  re- 
search that  falls  outside  the  main 
research  areas.  Proposed  budgets  should 
include  overhead  calculated  at  65 
percent  of  labour  and  two  percent  of 
travel  and  subsistence.  Deadline  is 
December  1. 

Laidlaw  Foundation 
Under  the  Great  Lakes  conservation 
program  the  foundation  will  support: 
public  involvement  in  policy  and  man- 
agement issues;  applied  research  that  is 
innovative  and  has  public  policy  rele- 
vance; effective  cooperative  ventures  to 
protect  ecologically  important  near- 
shore and  coastal  zone  areas  or  critical 
wetlands;  environmental  education/in- 
formation projects.  Please  note  that 
proposals  must  address  Great  Lakes 
regional  priorities  identified  in  the 
foundation’s  Application  Procedures  8c 
Guidelines  brochure.  Deadlines  are 
January  1 and  July  1. 

LlTHOPROBE 

Litboprobe  has  called  far  applications 
supporting  geoscience.  Approximately 
$950,000  will  be  available  in  1993-94  for 
geoscience  projects  which  will  comple- 
ment the  seismic  programs  and  tran- 
sects: Abitibi-GrenvBle,  Trans-Hudson 
Orogen,  Alberta  Basement  and  Eastern 
Canadian  Shield  Onshore-Offshore. 
Deadline  is  December  18. 

ther  information  and  application  form 
ng  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  97 & 

Stentor  Telecommunications 
The  Stentor  Telecommunications  research 
award  recognizes  exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  research  that  has  involved  the 
coHaboration  of  universities  and  the 
telecommunications  industry.  ORS 
would  appredate  receiving  a copy  of  any 
nomination  made  for  this  award. 

Deadline  is  January  8. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Agriculture  Canada/NSERC  — 
research  grants:  December  1. 

American  Health  Assistance 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

November  30. 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research,  conference  and  lecture  grants; 
clinical  trials:  December  15. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sderosis 
Association  (US)  — full  research  grant 
appHcation:  December  31. 

Arthritis  Sodety  — research  grants, 
multi-centre  group  grants:  December  15. 

Assodation  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  program: 
December  15. 

Canadian  Diabetes  Assodation  — 
graduate  studentships;  scholarships; 
feBowships:  December  1. 

Canadian  Fitness  8c  Lifestyle  Research 
Institute  — research  grants:  December  1. 

CNIB  — E.A  Baker  Foundation 
research  grants  and  feBowships: 

December  1. 

Canadian  Orthopaedic  Foundation  — 
grants-in-aid:  November  30. 

Canadian  Psychiatric  Research 
Foundation  — aE  programs: 

November  27. 

s for  the 
1-2163. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Defence 
Management  — research  grants: 
December  15. 

Connaught  Fund  — new  staff  match- 
ing  grants:  November  30. 

Damon  Runyon/Walter  WincheE 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — feBowships: 
December  15. 

EpUepsy  Canada  — Parke-Davis 
Canada  research  feBowships: 

December  1. 

Forestry  Canada/NSERC  — research 
partnership  program:  December  1. 

Huntington  Society  of  Canada  — 
pre-doctoral  scholarships:  December  31. 

Imperial  OB  — research  grants: 
December  1. 

International  Technology  Association 
of  Canada  — ITAC/NSERC  awards: 
December  14. 

Japan  Foundation  — feBowships; 
institutional  support  programs  for 
Japanese  studies;  Bbraiy  support,  study- 
in-Japan  grants;  salary  assistance  for  fuE- 
time  Japanese-language  teachers;  train- 
ing for  teachers  of  the  Japanese 
language;  Japanese-language  study 
program  for  Ebrarians;  Japanese-lan- 
guage teaching  materials  donations; 
assistance  for  the  development  of 
Japanese-language  teaching  resources: 
December  1. 

Lady  Davis  FeEowship  Trust  — 
feBowships,  professorships: 

November  30. 

MRC  — studentships  (new);  travel 
grants;  NIH  international  research 
feBowships;  industrial  studentships  (new 
and  renewal):  Deamber  1. 

Merck/SER — chnical  epidemiology 

feBowships  (stage  1):  November  30. 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  (US) 

— post-doctoral  awards,  research  grants, 
clinical  research  grants:  November  30. 

National  Institute  of  Nutrition — 
post-doctoral  feBowships;  T.K. 
Murray/H8cWC  feBowships: 

December  1. 

NSERC  — international  feEowship 
packages  at  ORS:  November  23. 

Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  December  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
feBowships:  November  27; 
ethics  approval  statement: 

December  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — health 
system-linked  research  unit,  health 
promotion  branch;  behavioural  research 
unit:  December  1 5. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc.  Foundation 

— research  grants:  Deamber  9. 

SSHRC  — NSERC/SSHRC  master’s 

scholarships  in  science  poEcy: 

December  1; 

women  and  work:  December  15. 
Tri-CouncB  Secretariat  (Green  Plan) 

— eco-research  research  grants  (letters 
of  intent):  December  15; 

university  research  chairs:  January  15. 

U of  T,  Connaught  Committee  — 
I’Anson  professorship  program: 
November  30; 

Life  Sciences  Committee  — Dales 
award:  November  30; 

Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — conference  travel  grants: 
December  15. 

WhitehaE  Foundation  — research 
grants:  December  1. 
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When  Caesar  Comes  Calling 

Taxpayers  looking  for  tangible  results  want  to  know  how  universities  spend  their  money 

By  Robert  McGavjn 


From  a speech  by  Robert  McGavin, 
chair  of  Governing  Council,  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada 
in  Regina  Sept.  30: 


w: 


E LIVE  IN  AN  ERA  OF 
accountability.  Trying 
to  adjust  to  this,  uni- 
versities are  suffering  from  a degree 
of  culture  shock  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  institutions. 

The  concept  of  accountability,  as 
it  applies  to  universities,  was  ex- 
pressed 2,000  years  ago  in  the  New 
Testament:  “Render  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s.”  Those  are  sensible 
words.  They  mean  it  is  possible, 
in  fact  essential,  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters at  the  same  time  — a worldly 
authority  and  a higher  calling  or  an 
ideal. 

But  universities  have  been  too 
caught  up  in  rendering  everything 
to  the  mysterious  gods  of  academe. 

Possibly  we  have  placed  too  much 

emphasis  on  academic  peer  review  and  on  the  university  com- 
munity itself  and  not  deigned  to  render  to  Caesar  what  is  due 
to  Caesar. 

Accountability  does,  of  course,  occur  in  many  ways:  the 
ministry  that  gives  the  grants  has  stringent  requirements; 
provincial  auditors  are  heading  towards  value-for-money  audits; 
federal  granting  councils,  national  and  international  accredit- 
ing agencies,  provincial  councils  on  university  affairs  and  gov- 
erning boards  all  have  standards  that  must  be  met;  within  the 
institutions  reports  and  reviews  are  made  regularly,  budget 
procedures  require  planning  and  so  on. 

These  measures  influence  the  course  of  events  in  academe  but 
they  may  not  meet  public  expectations. 

Our  critics  see  universities  as  self-indulgent  and  compla- 
cent, we  are  perceived  to  have  lost  our  vision,  to  have  misplaced 
our  priorities.  To  combat  declining  revenues,  we  have  bloated 
admissions  to  the  point  that  we  are  seen  by  some  as  educational 
productional  lines;  we  have  initiated  across-the-board  cuts, 
skating  around  tougher  personnel  and  organizational  deci- 
sions; we  have  ignored  hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  billions, 
in  deferred  building  and  property  maintenance  and  seem  to  be 
heading  towards  inevitable  capital  bankruptcy  that  will  certainly 
penalize  students  in  the  future;  we  have  been  accused  of  losing 
sight  of  the  institutional  mission  and  the  place  and  role  that  uni- 
versities play  in  society,  and  we,  members  of  the  university 
community,  know  that  we  have  cut  into  educational  quality. 

Many  would  say,  and  I agree,  that  the  performance  of 
Canadian  universities  is  quite  credible,  even  remarkable  under 
existing  circumstances.  However,  taxpayers  are  questioning  us 
because  they  cannot  see  our  value  and  are  calling  for  returns  on 
their  substantial  investments. 


study,  learning,  research,  scholar- 
ship and  teaching.  Quite  simply, 
boards  have  to  take  charge  of  en- 
suring that  universities  are 
accountable  in  ways  that  meet 
public  expectations. 


We  HAD  BETTER  GET  USED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  Gov- 
ernment is  broke  and  cannot  provide  unlimited  funds  for  qual- 
ity or  growth.  Since  increased  funding  is  unlikely  in  the  next 
decade,  we  cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  problems.  We  must 
focus  on  substitution  and  elimination,  on  setting  priorities  and 
forgoing  cherished  programs. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  in  universities,  the  bottom  line  in- 
cludes a fiscal  bottom  line  as  well  as  an  academic  one.  One  for 
Caesar  and  one  for  God  — the  two  can  no  longer  be  separat- 
ed, they  must  be  in  balance. 

The  goal  of  education  is  to  increase  knowledge  and  under- 
standing and  to  equip  students  with  the  skills  to  learn  and  go 
on  learning  all  their  lives.  We  are  just  now  getting  a better  han- 
dle on  the  cost  of  what  we  do,  but  do  we  know  what  we  are  pro- 


ducing or  how  productive  we  really  are  and  are  we  achieving 
socially  acceptable  results?  We  can  measure  the  distance  to  the 
furthest  galaxies  and  predict  election  outcomes  but  despite  all 
the  talent  that  exists  in  universities  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  measure  the  institution’s  output.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  we 
don’t  want  to. 

Interestingly  the  hospitals  had  the  same  reservations  a decade 
ago.  They  were  asked  to  justify  their  existence  and  explain 
what  they  were  doing  with  a quarter  to  a third  of  the  provin- 
cial budgets  — they  were  asked  to  come  up  with  measurements 
for  productivity  and  prove  results.  They  said  it  couldn’t  be 
done,  but  now  quality  assurance  committees  are  a very  large  part 
of  hospital  life.  They  are  doing  a job  and  getting  better  at  it  every 
year.  But  not  universities,  at  least  not  yet.  In  fairness  I must  note 
that  hospitals  are  able  to  cut  beds  and  output  while  universities 
have  been  encouraged  to  increase  admission  in  order  to  get  fund- 
ing. This  has  increased  university  productivity  but  reduced 
educational  quality. 


CRITICS  SEE  UNIVERSITIES 
AS  SELF-INDULGENT 
AND  COMPLACENT 


Last  July,  in  an  article  discussing  how  to  reclaim 
public  trust,  Derek  Bok,  former  president  of  Harvard  University, 
noted  that  “universities  are  very  eager  to  do  research  on  every 
institution  in  society  except  themselves.”  We  can  no  longer  hide 
behind  an  arrogant  attitude  that  it  is  for  the  select  few  only,  the 
groves  of  academe,  to  decide  what  is  of  value.  We  need  the  pub- 
lic’s trust  to  do  our  job.  Boards  of  governors  on  behalf  of  the 
public  must  assure  that  the  university  maintains  and  enhances 


IF  WE  ARE  TO  EMBRACE  A CULTURE 
of  accountability,  boards  must 
establish  effective  partnerships  with 
their  presidents  and  senates  — the 
academic  decision-makers.  This 
would  affirm  the  primacy  of  the 
academic  community  to  decide 
who  teaches,  who  is  admitted,  what 
is  studied  and  when  students  are 
qualified  to  graduate.  The  board 
then  would  focus  on  things  such  as 
hiring  methods,  review  and  per- 
formance assessment  policies  and 
the  monitoring  of  student  needs 
and  outcomes.  Boards  should  ask  if 
we  are  developing  students  who 
are  contributing  to  society.  Are  we 
advancing  scholarship  in  ways  that 
benefit  society  and  thereby  pro- 
viding society  with  a return  on  its 
investment?  Are  graduates  today 
better  educated  than  their  parents  were?  Is  their  university  ex- 
perience better  or  worse?  Does  it  matter? 

Boards  should  also  press  their  presidents  and  senates  to 
provide  a mission  statement,  to  ensure  that  board  orientation 
programs  prepare  new  board  members  to  ask  critical  questions 
and  that  promotion,  performance  review  and  tenure  policies  are 
adequate.  We  should  ask  if  allocations  of  new  resources  are  made 
to  programs  that  support  our  mission  and  if  sabbatical  leaves  add 
value  to  the  mission  of  the  university. 

Boards  concerned  with  their  accountability  must  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  such  questions  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
sist on  getting  answers.  A big  part  of  the  cultural  change  that 
is  needed  at  universities  is  that  governors  start  governing  the 
whole  institution,  academic  and  fiscal.  We  may  as  well,  as  we 
are  getting  blamed  for  both! 

I suggest  that  every  university  be  obliged,  on  its  own,  to 
state  the  performance  standards  against  which  it  is  prepared  to 
be  judged.  Universities  should  not  be  allowed  to  wait  for  the 
government  to  impose  performance  indicators  nor  should  they 
wait  for  universities  across  Canada  to  get  together  and  agree  on 
common  standards.  Indeed,  to  do  so  would  deny  the  very  di- 
versity of  institutional  mandates  that  we  need.  By  having  each 
university  announce  its  own  performance  standards,  institutions 
would  select  those  things  they  plan  to  be  very  good  at  and 
then  report  regularly  on  their  performance  against  those  crite- 
ria. This  would  create  a market  among  universities  and  em- 
phasize their  different  roles.  Over  the  next  24  months  I plan  to 
urge  that  we  at  the  University  of  Toronto  do  this. 

University  senates,  presidents  and  executives  must  understand 
that  they  have  to  better  balance  the  fiscal  and  academic  man- 
dates of  their  institutions.  We  cannot  make  a financial  case  to 
the  public  unless  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  are  achieving  the 
academic  mandate  we  set  out  for  ourselves  and  we  cannot 
pursue  our  academic  mandates  unless  we  have  the  financial 
resources. 

Making  sure  that  our  universities  achieve  that  balance  is  the 
challenge  facing  the  boards.  It  won’t  be  easy  but  if  we  don’t  take 
public  accountability  seriously,  the  buck  won’t  just  stop  with  us, 
it  will  stop  altogether  and  we  will  be  left  twisting  in  the  wind. 
If  we  do  not  find  a way  to  render  unto  Caesar,  we  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  render  unto  our  gods. 

Northrop  Frye,  when  he  received  his  first  honorary  degree 
from  Carleton  University  in  1957,  said  “...  a nation  has  to  take 
care  of  the  universities  or  disappear  from  the  modem  world.” 
Governors  must  take  care  and  take  hold,  get  in  touch  with  our 
responsibility  and  appreciate  our  authority.  If  we  don’t,  if  we 
abdicate,  we  are  to  blame  for  any  demise  that  follows. 
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